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XXIJI—THE YOUNG MAN BETROTHED TO 
A STATUE 


I 


One of the many interesting stories current in the 
Middle Ages is that of a young man who puts his marriage 
ring on the finger of a statue of Venus and is surprised to 
find that the image, taking the matter au sérieux, jealously 
forbids him the embraces of his earthly bride. Its rela- 
tion to a large group of miracles of the Virgin has been 
frequently noticed (for example, by Mussafia’ and by 
Ward and Herbert ”) ; it has received some attention from 
students of Mérimée as the source of his Vénus d’Ille; 
and Massmann, in his edition of the Kaiserchronik (1849- 
1854) collected a large number of variants (together with 


* Studien eu den mittelalterlichen Marienlegenden in Wiener Rit- 
eungsberichte, i (oxiit, 1886, Heft 2, pp. 917 ff.; ii (cxv, 1887, Heft 
1, pp. 5ff.; iii (cxrx, 1889, Abh. 9); iv (cxxm, 1890, Abh. 8); v 
(CXXXIx, 1896, Abh. 8) ; reprinted separately, Heft i, 1887, ii, 1883, 
ete. My references below are to the Sitzungsberichte. 

* Catalogue of Romances, London, 11, 1893, 11, 1910. 
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an almost equal number of faulty references). But Graf * 
is the only scholar who has studied it in any detail, and his 
treatment is far from complete. I propose here to bring 
together the scattered materials of previous students, both 
of the story of the ring-betrothal to the Venus stacue and of 
the Virgin miracle. I shall add no now versicas of either 
story, but I shall discuss the former from a point of view 
radically different from Graf’s, and shall endeavour to 
follow the tale from its obscure beginnings before William 
of Malmesbury, through its adaptation as a miracle of the 
Virgin, down to some of its present literary forms. 

The materials and motifs of which the Venus story is 
composed are various, partly primitive folk-lore, and 
partly classical, post-classical, and early medizval tradi- 
tion; but there is no direct evidence for dating the full- 
formed narrative earlier than about 1100. The earliest 
known version is that of Malmesbury,* who introduces it 


* Arturo Graf, Roma nella memoria del medio evo, Torino, 1883, 
vol. II. 

*A. P. Villemain, Histoire de Grégoire VII, Paris, 1873, 1, pp. 
273-5, relates the story and assigns it to Ekkehard of the tenth 
century—presumably, therefore, Ekkehard I of St. Gall. Villemain 
eites Hermanni Corneri, Chronicon III apud Ekkardum [Johann 
Georg von Eckhart, Corpus Historicum Medii Mvi, Leipzig, 1723, n, 
col. 587-8]. Aug. Filon, Mérimée et ses amis, Paris, 1894, pp. 97 ff., 
follows Villemain, and pp. 358-60 reprints, with slight omissions, 
Korner’s version. Now Korner, a Liibeck chronicler who died about 
1437-8, does assign the story to Ekkehard; but Korner was noto- 
riously reckless about citing authorities; “sehr unzuverliissiger 
Compilator,” says Potthast, “ besonders in Riicksicht seiner Quellen- 
angaben.” The principal books that he actually followed were Henry 
of Herford’s Liber de rebus memorabilioribus, Vincent de Beauvais’ 
Speculum Historiale, and the Chronicon pontificum of Martin von 
Troppau. From the first of these he largely acquired the habit of 
loose citation, and (what interests us chiefly here) derived his prac- 
tice of ascribing this and that to a vague “ Egghardus.” His refer- 
ences to Vincent de Beauvais, however, are usually correct; and 
since he names Vincent in his sentences preliminary to the Venus 
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simply with the phrase: “‘ ut Romam revertar,” and gives 
no hint of his source. Indeed, wherever he learned it, he 
must have felt that it was too good a tale to be omitted, 
and with characteristically medizval unconcern for a rea- 
sonable pretext, he inserted it in his History when it 
occurred to him, assuming—and properly, of course—that 
no apology was needed.® 


At Rome there was a wealthy young man of noble birth, and newly 
married, who was accustomed to entertain his friends with frequent 
feasts. One day as they went out into a field to settle their dinner 
by playing ball he took off his marriage ring and put it on the finger 
of a bronze statue of Venus nearby. When the game was finished 
he found the statue’s finger so bent that it was impossible to with- 
draw the ring; nor could he break the finger. He said nothing to 
his companions about it, but that nigkt went back to the image with 
a servant; and found the finger again straight and the ring gone. 
Still concealing his loss, he returned to his wife, but as he got into 
bed he felt come between him and his wife “quiddam nebulosum et 
densum, quod posset sentiri, nec posset videri.” Then the phantom 
spoke: ‘Lie with me, whom you have married today. I am Venus, 
on whose finger you placed your ring, and I will not give it back.’ 

Some time elapsed, during which the youth was prevented by the 


story, it is more than likely that he took his version from the 
Speculum Historiale xxvt, 29, and threw in the “secundum Egghar- 
dum ” a couple of times perhaps as make-weight, perhaps merely for 
variety’s sake. At all events, nothing can be gained by using his 
phrase as warrant for a literary version of the Venus story before 
William of Malmesbury. It does not occur, of course, in the 
Waltharius of Ekkehard I; nor in the Casuwm 8. Galli continuati I 
of Ekkehard IV; ncr in the chronicles of Eccehardus Uraugiensis. 
(On Korner cf. especially Die Chronica Novella des Hermann Korner, 
ed. J. Schwalm, Géttingen, 1895, pp. xviii ff.) 

De Gestis Regum Angloruwm, Rolls Edition (ed. Wm. Stubbs), 
London, 1887, 1, pp. 256-8 (Book m, §205); Pertz, Mon. Hist. Ger. 
Scriptores, X, p. 471. : 

*One of the manuscripts has glosses giving the youth’s name as 
Lucianus, and his wife’s as Eugenia, which were incorporated in 
later manuscripts. “These glosses,” says the editor, “would seem 
to show that the story existed in another shape as late as the thir- 
teenth century.” But this is not a certain inference. 
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statue from intimacy with his wife; until finally, aroused by her 
complaints, he related the whole affair to bis parents; and they in 
turn laid the matter before Palumbus, a certain “ presbyter suburba- 
nus,” skilled in necromancy. Palumbus, incited by promise of a 
considerable reward, wrote a letter and gave it to the youth, saying: 
“ Vade illa hora noctis ad compitum ubi se findit in quadruvium, et 
stans tacite considera”; a company of both sexes, of all ages and 
conditions, on foot and on horse, some merry and some sad, will pass 
by, but you must maintain silence. They will be followed by a man 
“ statura procerior, forma corpulentior ” than the rest: give him the 
letter, and he will do forthwith what you wish. 

It all happened as the priest said. Among the procession was a 
woman “ ornatu meretricio” riding a mule; “crinis solutus humeris 
involitabat, quem vitta aurea superne constrinxerat; in manibus 
aurea virga qua equitaturam regebat; ipsa, pro tenuitate vestium 
pene nuda, gestus impudicos exaquabatur.” The last one was their 
chief. He gave the youth a terrible look and asked what he wanted. 
But the young man remained silent and held out the letter. The 
demon, not daring to disregard the familiar seal, read the writing, 
lifted up his hands to heaven and said: ‘ Almighty God, how long 
wilt thou suffer the iniquities of the priest Palumbus?’ But without 
delay he dispatched his followers to extort the ring from Venus. At 
length she gave it up; and the youth regained the long-hindered love 
of his wife. Palumbus, however, hearing the demon’s cry to God, 
knew that the end of his days was near, and soon after died a 
wretched death, all his limbs torn apart—“ confessus (adds William) 
pape coram populo Romano inaudita flagitia.” 


About the middle of the thirteenth century Vincent de 
Beauvais tells the story in his Speculum Historiale xxv1, 
29, and places it in Rome at the time of Emperor 
Henry III. From a comparison of Vincent’s version with 
William of Malmesbury’s it would seem that the former 
had William’s text before him, which he condensed some- 
what, at the same time toning down the rather highflown 
‘classical’ manner. And to these two, William of Malmes- 
bury and Vincent de Beauvais, nearly all the medieval 
versions of the story may be directly or indirectly traced. 

The English chroniclers draw of course from the former. 
Ralph of Diceto gives a dry summary of the tale, which he 
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places in the year 1036.7 In the Flores Historiarum com- 
piled at St. Albans by John de Cella about 1200 and con- 
tinued by Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris, the 
story is dated about 1058.° Higden, under the same date, 
has a condensed version which he introduces with the 
rubric “ Willelmus de Regibus, libro secundo,” ® and in 
which he uses the names Lucianus and Eugenia found in 
some of the manuscripts of Malmesbury. Henry of 
Knighton borrowed from Higden almost word for word ; ?° 
Bromton’s version, probably also dependent on Higden, is 
about twice as long.44 In Fordun’s Scotochronicon, lib. 
vir, cap. xxx, the date is likewise 1058 and the text is 
very clearly abbreviated from William of Malmesbury.?? 

Besides the historians, who copy it more or less auto- 
matically, two of the famous medieval collections of tales 
contain the story. The Speculum Laicorum, composed in 
England towards the end of the thirteenth century, and 
usually attributed to John of Hoveden, introduces it by 
“ Legitur in gestis Romanorum,” which is doubtless an 
error for the Gesta Kegum of William of Malmesbury.’* 


* Abbreviationes Chronicorum, in Twysden, Hist. Anglicane Scrip- 
tores X, vol. 1, col. 471; Rolls ed., 1, pp. 178-80. 

* Matthew Paris, Rolls Series, vol. 1, p. 527; Flores Hist., Rolls 
Series, vol. 1, p. 577. Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, part m1, sec. 
2, mem. 1, subs. 1, in telling the story cites as his source “ Florilegus 
ad a. 1058,” probably meaning the Flores Historiarum. 

* Polychronicon, Rolls Series, vol. vil, pp. 200 ff. Trevisa’s transla- 
tion does not alter the story. 

* Twysden, vol. 11, col. 2335; Rolls Series, vol. 1, p. 44. 

™ Twysden, vol. 1, col. 950. 

% Ed. Goodall, Edinburgh, 1759, 1, pp. 407-8. 

*So in ms. Addit. 11284 of the British Museum (Herbert, Cata- 
logue of Romances, 11, p. 403, No. 538). In the Thesaurus Exem- 
plorum, Fascicule V. Le Speculum Laicorum, ed. J. Th. Welther, 
Paris, 1914, it is chap. LXxx: ‘De Sortilegio.’ It is printed entire 
by J. K. Ingram in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 

II, ser. 11 (1883), p. 140. 
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As in certain manuscripts of Malmesbury, the Roman 
youth is named also Lucianus, and his wife Eugenia. The 
Alphabetum Narrationum, written at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, formerly ascribed to Etienne de Besan- 
con, but more probably by Arnold of Liége, entitles it 
‘ Sponsalia contrahuntur per anuli tradicionem,’ and refers 
it to William of Malmesbury."* 

In the Myreur des histors by D’Outremeuse the story is 
again taken from William of Malmesbury; but it is 
remarkable as being told from the point of view of 
Palumbus.'® 

From Vincent of Beauvais’s version in the Speculum 
Historiale several copies were made. That of Korner has 
been already mentioned.’® In the fifteenth-century chroni- 
cle of Johann Hagen, there is a prosaic version which 
puts the incident in the time of Leo LX, and which differs 
from the usual account in a few details, principally in 
having the youth give Palumbus’s letter not to the man 
who closes the procession but to the woman who is dressed 
like a harlot.17 In the Chronica sive opus historiarum of 
St. Antoninus of Florence the story is referred directly to 
Vineent.® Delrio, Disquisationes magicae,’® Kornmann, 


“Herbert, Catalogue, m1, p. 437, No. 90; on the authorship and 
date of the Alphabetum cf. ibid., pp. 424 ff., and the articles by Toldo 
in Archiv. f. Stud. d. neu, Sprachen, 1906-7. In the fifteenth century 
English translation it is No. pocxxx (ed. Mrs. M. M. Banks, EETS, 
pp. 488-9). In the Catalan translation (Barcelona, 71888) it is No. 
DOXXXXVIII, vol. II, p. 255. 

* Ed. Brussels, 1864, 11, p. 259; quoted by Toldo, Archiv, oxvmm 
(1907), pp. 79-80. 

524, note 4, above. 

* Printed in Klapper, Exempla aus Handschriften des Mittelalters, 
Heidelberg, 1911, No. 51, pp. 40-1; ef. Klapper’s notes, p. 85. Cf. also 
Klapper’s article in Mitteilungen der schlesischen Gesell. fiir Volks- 
kunde, xt (1909), pp. 119 ff. (on this story, pp. 132 ff.). 

* Nuremberg, 1484, Pars 1, tit. xvi, cap. vii, §iiii. 

* Second ed. 1604, Lib. m1, P. 1, Q. iiii, See. viii. 
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De annulo triplici,?° Simon Maiolus, Dies caniculares h. e. 
Colloquia physica nova *' copy Antoninus verbatim. Philo, 
Magiologia, merely translates Miaolus into German.*? The 
Archdeacon Balthazar Boniface Rhodiginus relates the 
“ jocunda narratio ” in Lib. xrv, caput xiii, of his /Tistoria 
Ludicra. The marginal references are to Antoninus and 
Delrius, but the language does not in the least resemble 
theirs.2*> E. G, Happel, in his “ Grésseste Denkwiirdig- 
keiten der Welt oder so genandte Relationes Curiosae,” 
Hamburg, 1687, gives the story under the title of Dte 
teuffelische Venus.** 

Besides the early version of Malmesbury, however, there 
is an extremely important variant in the Kaiserchronik, 
which was written 1140-50, from a Latin source, and is 


” Ed. 1672, p. 41. 

“Third ed. 1614, Colloq. mm, ‘De Sagis,’ p. 618—P. J. Begbie, 
Supernatural Illusions, London, 1851, 01, pp. 76 ff., gives a transla- 
tion, from ‘ Dr. Antonius’ and Hildebrand, Natural Magic, p. 33. 

* Magiologia, 1675. I take this from Massmann (I. c., p. 926, n. 1), 
who adds: “Nach Paulini, Philosophischen Luststunden (1709), 0, 
1707, sei die Begebenheit unter Kénig Eduard geschehen.” I am 
unable to trace Paulinus. 

* Balthassaris Bonifacit Rhodigini Historia Ludicra, Editio nova 
et tersior (Brussels, 1656). The conclusion will illustrate the 
author’s manner. “Palumbus verd, quem Venus alias amorum 
suorum conciliatorem & paranymphum habuerat, veluti desertor ac 
proditor, & Veneris volucris lasciviente vocabulo indignus, a Veneris 
administris Demonibus dilaniatus ac discerptus interiit. Adderent 
fortasse ingeniosi fabulatores, inde factum, ut cdm anté Palumbi 
caro acriter ad Venerem cieret esitantes hujusmodi posted facultate 
destitueretur.” 

* Vol. m1, p. 470, Hamburg, 1687. Cf. Koch’s edition of Eichen- 
dorff in Kiirschner’s Deutsche National Litteratur (146, 11, 2), Stutt- 
gart [1893], pp. 157 ff. I have not seen Happel’s version; Klapper 
(Mitteilungen, ete., p. 183) describes it as a “ fast wirtliche Uberset- 
zung”’ of William of Malmesbury. 
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therefore not much later than the De Gestis.2° Here the 
youth is named Astrolabius, and the priest Eusebius. 


At Rome there were two brothers whom the Emperor Theodosius 
could not convert. One day, while they were playing ball, Astrola- 
bius knocked the ball into an enclosure, climbed over the wall after 
it, and there saw a beautiful statue of Venus that beckoned to him 
with its hand. He became at once so inflamed with love that he drew 
a ring from his finger and gave it to Venus as a pledge he would 
always love her. Meanwhile his friends thought something had 
happened to him, and having forced open the gate, finally discovered 
him. But 

Mit dem tiuvele wart er bese33en. 
Er nemochte trinken noch e33en, 


nor sleep. He grew pale and sick, and was like to die. 

One day, realizing that he was in a critical condition, Astrolabius 
went to consult Eusebius, the Emperor’s chaplain, and obtain his 
help. In the youth’s presence one morning Eusebius read from a 
certain book and commanded the Devil to bring back the ring within 
half an hour. The Devil replied, however, that it belonged to his 
companions and he could not himself return it. Then take me 
thither, said the priest; and the Devil carried him three hundred 
miles “in einis tiefen meres grunt,” and told him there were 
two rings, and he must choose the right one. Then the priest charged 
the Devil in verbo Domini to say what stone was in the ring. Jasper, 
replied the Devil. And so Eusebius chose the right one, and obliged 
the Devil to take him back to Rome and to confess why he had 
tempted Astrolabius. The Devil explained that the heathen had 
wrought a statue in honor of Venus and had placed under it an herb 
of such magic power that whoever looked upon the statue must fall 
in love with it. Thereupon the Devil was released; the statue was 
at once taken down; the young man regained his health, and Pope 
Ignatius consecrated the statue to ‘ good Saint Michael.’ Astrolabius, 
and many others with him, were baptized. 


This version occurs again, in all important details the 
same, in Ecko von Repkau’s chronicle, Der Koninge 


*H. F. Massmann, Der Keiser und der Kunige buoch, oder die 
sogenannte Kaiserchronik, Quedlinburg und Leipzig, m, pp. 264 ff., 
vv. 13102 ff.; also in Monuwm. Germ. Hist., Deutsche Chroniken, 1, 
pp. 319-23. 
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Buoch, written in the second quarter of the thirteenth 
century ; 7° but with this single exception it remained an 
unproductive variant. That it is a variant, and not the 
primitive form of the story, goes, I think, almost without 
saying. It is a tale of magic—black magic and the 
Devil—pure and simple. The conception of the implied 
contract sealed by the marriage ring, fundamental in 
Malmesbury’s version, is here subordinated and obscured. 
But until more is learned of the sources of the Kaiser 
chronik, or earlier forms of the story are discovered, noth- 
ing can of course be absolutely proved. 

I take therefore for the purpose of analysis William of 
Malmesbury’s version, as being presumably the nearest we 
can get to the original form of the story. The various 
ideas which it contains are intimately related, but are 
easily distinguishable. The most obvious is that of a statue 
endowed with the human attributes of motion and speech; 
and at the same time, as representing the goddess Venus 
under certain aspects, with a jealous and malevolent tem- 
perament. The figure of Venus here is a union of a statue 
as such and a demonic supernatural being; or rather, a 
supernatural being who appears to mortals in the form of 
a bronze statue. Perhaps one should also reckon as a sub- 
sidiary motif, the réle of the goddess in love with a mortal ; 
but although this familiar idea may have had a suggestive 
influence in the origin of the story, yet here the attitude 
of Venus to the Roman youth is not one of real love, but 
of jealous ill-will. The fundamental conception of the 
story is that of the ring as a symbol of marriage or as a 
promise to marry. A motif of secondary importance is the 
letter (from Palumbus) to the Devil; and similarly of 
less intimate relation with the central idea is the Wild 


* Vv. 13103 ff.; Massmann, 1. c., p. 928. 
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Hunt, which appears as the nocturnal procession met by 
the Roman youth at the crossroads. Finally, the whole 
action is set against a Lackground of contending Christian 
and pagan forces. 

Venus is no longer the resplendent goddess of the classi- 
cal pantheon, but is debased to the position of a malevolent 
spirit, a demon. Palumbus, on the other hand, appears to 
be part heathen and part Christian. He is a “ suburban 
priest,” but has direct dealings with the Devil. He is one 
of those transitional anomalies in which the two religions 
were for a time blended, on one side a minister of the 
black arts, and on the other a priest of the church. Nor 
is the distinction of the two faiths clearly maintained in 
the rest of the story. There is no definite indication who 
is meant by the dominus terribilis of the nocturnal band 
who receives the letter and forces Venus to relinquish the 
ring, but the implication is strong that he is the Evil One 
himself. At the same time, however, he raises his hands 
to heaven with a kind of prayer to the Deus omnipotens, 
and this prayer, or curse, seems to be the immediate cause 
of the horrible death of Palumbus. Does the Devil pray 
to God to destroy His minister, because he has power over 
the Devil? Then it is peculiar that God should grant the 
prayer. But Satan beseeching Heaven for protection 
against his own kind would cut a poor figure indeed. 
Certainly he would hate the necromancer whose magic he 
cannot escape; and perhaps one may suppose that poor 
Palumbus in his double réle is bound to suffer either way. 
Again it seems clear that the ‘hero’ of the tale is an 
unconverted Roman, and that his parents (or his wife’s) 
seek out Palumbus because of the latter’s skill in the black 
arts. At any rate, it would be easy to overestimate the 
amount of Christian feeling in the original version of the 
story, whatever that may have been precisely ; for there is 
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nothing, even in William of Malmesbury, beyond the 
address to God Almighty, who visits a terrible penalty on 
Palumbus seemingly for his command to the Devil, but 
perhaps because of his necromantic practices, and a vague 
notion that the spirits of evil are in the end thwarted, to 
certify that the story had a Christian origin or a Christian 
author. But some feeling of contrast and more between 
the two religions is evident. 

Statues gifted from time to time with human attributes 
are familiar to all peoples. A few illustrations will suffice. 
There is an oriental belief that statues are in truth human 
beings which lack the soul to give them life and intelli- 
gence.** Something of the sort may be implied in the 
tradition that God moulded man first in clay and then 
breathed life into him. Statues that perspire are extremely 
common.?* Statues have also been known to weep, to 
brandish their arms, to bow, and so on.?® Lucian tells of 
one which used to play strange antics.°° Herodotus 
(v, 85) relates how the Athenians could not get their 
old images back from A®gina; and there is a similar tale 
of an Indian god in South America which the Padre 
brought to his convent, but it twice returned to the moun- 


* Cf. Sébillot, Superstitions iconographiques, in Revue des Tradi- 
tions Populaires, 1% (1887), p. 17; and Wm. Crooke, The Binding of 
a God, in Folk-Lore, vai (1897}, p. 336, who cites Grimm, Teutonic 
Mythology, I, p. 114, n.; 1V, p. 1320. For talking statues cf. L. J. B. 
Béranger-Féraud, Superstitions et survivances, Paris, 1896, I, pp. 
431-88. 

* Cf, Sébillot, l. c., p. 19, for several references. The newspapers 
in the spring of 1917, reported a case in Italy, which the peasants 
interpreted as a favorable omen of an early peace. 

» The idea is still a living one in fiction. In The National Sunday 
Magazine (of the Chicago Sunday Tribune) for June 25, 1916, there 
was a tale of an active statue encountered by an American soldier at 
Aden. 

® Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Athens, p. 517 (Crooke). 
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tains.*_ The adventures of Pygmalion and of Don Juan 
are, of course, familiar. Lucian tells of a Venus statue 
beloved by a mortal; *? and the same motif has persisted 
apart from the tradition of the Venus story, down to 
Oscar Wilde’s Charmides. But although Graf has sug- 
gested that the medieval Venus in love with the Roman 
youth may be a reminiscence or reflection of the ancient 
goddess in love with Adonis, I do not think that in the 
Malmesbury story the statue is to be regarded as loving 
the young man. It is likely that the idea of Aphrodite the 
éraipa mdvdnuos persisted beyond classical times, and at 
any rate one would naturally expect Venus, who was in 
fact the last of the Roman gods to submit to the Christian 
dispensation, to be chosen for such a role as the story 
requires, not so much because she was of old the goddess 
of love, as because she had become in later times associated 
with the evil powers. 

Fraw Venus, edle fraw so zart, 

ir seind ain teufelinne, 


says the Tannhduserlied; and 


E Venus une femme, ki esteit de lur regné, 
De enfern est reine dame, 18 ert sa poesté, 


says Philip of Thaun in his Livre des creatures.** Friday, 


Sébillot, 1. ¢., p. 18. 
* Amores 14, 17; so also Pliny, Valerius Maximus, and Clement of 
Alexandria (Graf, 11, p. 394). 
"Graf, 0, p. 388, n. 45, who also quotes from a manuscript of the 
Escuriale: 
Sub Veneris latere debet nemo latere 
Nam male Venere plurima devenere. 
“Die alte Minne nimlich,” says Eichendorff in the introduction to 
his Geschichte des Romans des 18. Jahrhunderts, “verwandelt sich 
fast unmerklich in die Frau Venus, die indes noch immer auf Zucht 
und Treue hilt; bald aber wird diese Frau Venus eine Heidin, dann 
gar schon eine Teufelin, wie im ‘treuen Eckart’.” On the jealousy 
of immortals, cf. also the scholion to Theocritus, 11, 13. 
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the day of the week sacred to her, had an ominous signifi- 
eance, which still survives in our superstition about under- 
taking a journey on that day. And as the demonic goddess 
of illicit love she ruled a mysterious section of the under- 
world known as the Mountain of Venus, where Tann- 
hauser and many another yielded to the lures of the flesh 
and the devil. 

Moreover, the idea of a young man enticed by a wicked 
spirit in female form is familiar, for example, in the 
Lamia story. Cwsarius of Heisterbach has two tales in 
which the Devil appears as a beautiful woman.** In his 
introduction to the ballad of Tamlane Sir Walter Scott 
gives a Finnish tale of a “ young man who had been car- 
ried away, and, after his return, was removed a second 
time upon the eve of his marriage. He returned in a 
short time, and narrated that the spirit that had carried 
him away was in the shape of a most beautiful woman, who 
pressed him to forsake his bride, and remain with her; 


“Cf. also the tale of Ameil-A-l’eil in Henricourt et Bovy, Prome- 
nades historiques, 11, p. 223; and Wolf, Niederl. Sagen, p. 287. These 
references I take from Massmann, op. cit., 111, p. 923, n. 7. Cesarius, 
Dist. v, cap. iv (Ed. Jos. Strange, 1851, 1, pp. 279-81) has still 
another pertinent story. A great magician named Philippus was 
asked by some Suabian and Bavarian students to make a display of 
evil spirits. He drew with his sword a magic circle around the 
young men, warning them on pain of death not to move outside of it. 
The spirits attacked them and tried to drive them beyond it, then 
changed to beautiful maidens, one of whom, by holding out a gold 
ring and by her passionate gestures, enticed a youth to extend his 
finger across the line. Then the whole crowd of spirits immediately 
vanished, taking the student with them. His friends demanded him 
back, however, and moved by their threats Philippus called the 

‘Princeps Demonum, reminded him of his fidelity, and after some 
altercation obtained the release of the student; who appeared thin 
and worn as if from the grave, and told his friends that their studies 
were displeasing to God.—There is some similarity here also to the 
relation of Palumbus and the Devil. 
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urging her own superior beauty, and splendid appear- 
ance.” 35 

The central idea of the Venus story is the placing of a 
ring on the statue’s finger; and in this are involved two 
distinct notions, one that the ring was a token of betrothal, 
the other that the mere giving of a betrothal ring was 
equivalent to marriage. The former notion dates back to 
the early Romans, among whom it was a custom to give a 
ring as a pledge or earnest after the conclusion of a 
bargain; and from this custom probably developed that of 
exchanging rings as a sign of betrothal. It has not been 
established, moreover, that rings were used for this purpose 
by either the Greeks or the northern Europeans, though 
there is slight evidence that the Hebrews used marriage 
rings; and thus we are in a position to infer with some 
certainty that the origin of this story was ultimately 
Roman.** This hypothesis is supported by the cireum- 
stantial evidence that the earlier versions make Rome the 
scene of action. The other notion, that the giving of a 
betrothal ring was practically equivalent to marriage—and 
that such was a fact is clearly implied by the action of the 
statue—may have been somewhat later, and appears more 
likely to have been Christian than Roman. There is a 
passage in Tertullian which seems to indicate that by the 
end of the seccnd century or beginning of the third the 
Church regarded ring betrothal as a valid and lawful con- 
tract.27_ In our modern times of “ raw haste,” betrothal 
has become almost a diversion; but in the earlier sim- 


* Minstrelsy of tre Scottish Border, ed. T. F. Henderson, 1902, vol. 
II, pp. 304-6. 

* The conjecture of Massmann, p. 923, that the story was of 
Greek origin because of the name Astrolabius in one of the versions 
is too slight to be of importance. 

Apology, I, vi. 
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pler life it was the important contract, of which the 
subsequent marriage was only a ratification and consum- 
mation. The marriage customs of the Middle Ages varied 
of course at different times and in different localities; 
there is no need to discuss them in this place, but it must 
be clear that when the Roman youth put his ring on the 
finger of Venus, she had a certain technical right to con- 
sider it a declaration of love and purpose to marry; and 
such a declaration was serious and binding. Moreover, 
the goddess could make the technical plea that his betrothal 
to her was a precontract which annulled his formal mar- 
riage to the earthly bride. 

One may reflect that the youth—was he light-hearted 
and given to whimsical jesting, or rather careless and 
phlegmatic ?—had no serious intention towards the god- 
dess. The answer is that the statue was controlled by a 
demonic spirit, was in fact an instrument of the Devil, 
who is always spreading unsuspected nets for the careless 
and the light-hearted. There is no indication in the 
William of Malmesbury version that she attracted the 
youth by her appearance or her attitude. Whatever im- 
pulse may have moved him to intrust his ring to her finger, 
there is never any hint in the story that he looked upon 
her as a goddess or as a beautiful image. The influence, 
if there is any, is all in the opposite direction. Venus was 
not in love with him, but as an agent and emissary of the 
Devil was lying in wait for whomsoever it might concern; 
and this particular youth was caught. If he had been of 
\a more pliable nature, a little less devoted to his wife, he 
might have accepted the Mecum concumbe of the statue, 
and the ending of the story would have been different. 
But this time the Devil’s ace was trumped by Palumbus. 
And therein lies the moral. 

We find nothing, however, in this Jettmotif of the whole 
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story, the placing of the ring on the statue’s finger, to 

betray the date of the origin of the tale. The general 

conception would have been possible at any time after the 

third century, when Rome had become nominally Chris- 

i tian. The other two motifs mentioned above, the letter 
Ht to the Devil, and the Wild Hunt, are not integral elements 
cf the story, and so are of no great value in determining 
its source and origin. After the statue has obtained pos- 
I session of the ring, the spell can be broken only by its 
on recovery. Since the Powers of Good have always mani- 
a fested very little inclination to control the Powers of Evil, 
it is natural that the story-teller should turn to a priest 
of the black arts for help; and one of the recognized ways 
of communicating with the Arch-Necromancer is by letter. 
The Wild Hunt of Odin belongs to primitive Germanic 
mythology; it is mentioned, for example, by Tacitus; ** 
but from its simple origin, probably as a nature myth, it 
developed a great variety of forms, and in its present 
variations in European folk-lore it is less a specific motif 
than a comprehensive type of motifs.*® Moreover, the 
particular form in which it appears in the Venus story is 
so different from its characteristic manifestations that one 
may even question whether the procession witnessed by 
the Roman youth is properly to be regarded as belonging 
to the Wild Hunt at all. Such a mixed gathering of all 
ages and sexes and figures, including the immodest goddess 
and the terribleeyed chief who brings up the rear, is 
rE unusual even in the extraordinary wealth of variants which 
| the Wild Hunt has come to embrace; and for the tenth 
century is very unusual. There are, however, several 


™ Germ., 43. 
"On the Wild Hunt cf. E. H. Meyer, Germanische Mythologie, 
Berlin, 1891, §§319 ff. 
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points of comparison which deserve notice. The Wild 
Huntsman (here the Devil, if we admit the analogy) is 
often attended by a miscellaneous rout, the wildes or 
wiitendes Heer, in France the mesnie furieuse. Sometimes 
he is replaced by a man who drives a wagon or chariot.*° 
Crossroads, which are always associated with a mysterious 
power, are regularly disconcerting to the Wild Hunt.** 
Sometimes, furthermore, the Hunter is accompanied by a 
woman, Holda, or Holle, the Germanic sister of Venus.*? 
On the other hand, Graf’s mention of the belief recorded 
by St. Augustine ** that witches gathered together at night 
under the leadership of the Devil, Diana, and Herodias, 
is extremely pertinent; and we may have here in the 
Venus story only a reflection of this belief. But whether 
we consider our miscellaneous crowd of grave and gay, 
with the mulier ornatu meretricio and the stoutish leader 
who sat in his chariot, as bona fide representatives of the 
Wild Hunt or not, it must be clearly understood that this 
nocturnal procession is an incremental ornament of the 
Venus story, and therefore not eligible as evidence of the 
date or origin of the story itself. It does not imply that 
the fundamental notion of a youth betrothed to a statue by 
a ring is of German make.** 


“T.e., der ewige Fuhrmann, Meyer, op. cit., p. 239. 

“ Meyer, op. cit., p. 241. I doubt, however, if in the Venus story 
any Christian symbolism of the cross (of the roads) as harmful to 
{demons is to be understood. 

“Cf. Wolf, quoted below, p. 544. 

“Graf, op. cit., 1, p. 396, and n. 57, citing De doctrina Christiana, 
I, 23. I am unable, however, to find this belief mentioned in Augus- 

tine’s works. 

“With this procession one may compare the company which the 
knight witnesses in the thirteenth-century Lai du Trot (ed. Mon- 
merqué et Michel, Paris, 1832); and the vision of Helinandus, De 
Cognitione Sui, cap. XI, xm, (Migne S. L. 212, 731 ff. H. 
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Communications by letter with evil spirits was not 
infrequent. In the Greek life of Bishop Leo of Catana, 
Heliodorus was given a letter by a necromancer and told 
to climb a tall column in a cemetery, tear up the letter 
and seatter the bits; he should not be afraid nor climb 
down at anyone’s command; thus he would obtain what he 
sou,ht.*® In the apocryphal life of St. Basil, ascribed to 
Amphilochus, a magician gives a man a letter to the devil, 
with directions to wait by a heathen grave.*® With a 
similar letter Anthemius awaits the Devil on a bridge.** 
In the History of Mohammed, Sultan of Cairo, Shaykh is 
sent with a letter which he must deliver to the chief of a 
terrible procession in order te release the Sultan’s daugh- 
ter from a magician’s spell.*® 

There are various tales which are of interest here as 
reflecting analogous ideas, though they do not contain 
similar incidents, to those of the Venus story. In the 
Sanskrit Kiathakoga, for example, a “ treasury of tales” 
which, though modified and edited for the purpose of fur- 
thering Jainism, nevertheless contains genuine Oriental 
folk-lore, there is the following narrative of a man who 
fell in love with a statue.*® 


Giinter, Die christliche Legende des Abendlandes, Heidelberg, 1910, 
p. 86, suggests a comparison with the Irish witch in the twelfth- 
century legend of St. Coemgenus of Glendalough. 

* ASS v, 224 [xx Feb.] (Scheible, Kloster, v, pp. 122-3). 

“ASS xxi, 949 f. [x1v Jun.] (Scheible’s reference, 1. c., to vol. xx 
is wrong). 

ASS xvim, 55 [xxrx Maii] (Scheible, 1. c.). 

“Burton, Supplemental Nights, vol. 1v, pp. 44-5. In a note (v1, 
p- 506) Burton compares the Venus story and also the “ Lithuanian 
(or rather Samoghitian)” story of the King of the Rats (Edm. 
Veckenstedt, Mythen, Sagen und Legenden der Zamaiten, Heidelberg, 
1883, 11, pp. 160 ff.). 

“The Story of the Wise Minister Jnénagarbha in The Kathakoga, 
translated by C. H. Tawney, London, 1895, pp. 148 ff. 
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The Prince Amaradatta and Mitrafianda came to a garden in the 
suburbs of Pataliputra, and in the temple the prince beheld a statue. 
“ Seeing that it was very beautiful, he was afflicted with the arrows 
of Cupid, and was not able to move a step from the spot.” “" A mer- 
chant comes along, and Mitrahanda asks who had the temple built. 
“J did,” says the merchant, “by an architect named Stradeva.” 
The remainder of the story (which is rather long) is occupied with 
the devious and wondrous means by which Mitrafianda obtains 
possession of Ratnamanjarf, whom the architect had modelled the 
statue from; and brings her to the prince just as he is about to end 
his life in despair. 


“ The incident of the ring in connexion with the ancient 
goddess,” says Baring-Gould, “ is certainly taken from the 
old religion of the Teutonic and Scandinavian peoples. 
Freyja was represented in her temples holding a ring in 
her hand; so was Thorgerda Hérgabrida. The Faerey- 
inga Saga relates an event in the life of the Faroese hero 
Sigmund Brestesson, which is to the point.” 


The Earl Hakon and Sigmund went to Thorgerd’s temple, and 
when the earl found he could not remove the ring from the statue, 
he interpreted it as a sign of the goddess’s ill-favor. After depositing 
a large quantity of silver before her and weeping profusely, he 
succeeded, however, in withdrawing the ring. This ring he then gave 
to Sigmund, who promised never to part with it. Later King Olaf 
converted Sigmund to Christianity and asked him to give up the 
ring as a pagan relic no longer fitting for him to wear. When 
Sigmund refused, the King in anger foretold that it would be the 
cause of his death. And so afterwards it came to pass.” 


This incident is more directly suggestive than the Venus 


“In the Kathd Sarit Sdgara (translated by Tawney, 11, p. 600) 
“ Vikramaditya falls in love with a statue, which turns out to be 
that of Kalingasen4, the daughter of the King of Kalinga.” 

© Baring-Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, ed. 1869, p. 226. 
This story is from Fornmanna Ségur, Copenhagen, 1852, ur, p. 103 
(Faereyingasaga, c. xxiii). Ona statue that pursues a man who had 
stolen gold from it ef. Mitteilungen der schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir 
Volkskunde 13-14, p. 52, which refers to Rohde, Psyche, 3rd ed., 1, 
p. 194, and Radermacher in Gomperz Festschrift, 1902, pp. 197 ff. 
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story cf the struggle between Christianity and paganism ; 
but it is “ to the point ” here only in that it tells of a god- 
dess and a ring. Any real connexion is hard to see.*' 
That the custom of putting rings upon divine images was 
not restricted to Teutonic and Scandinavian peoples is 
obvious from Pliny. “ It was the custom at first to wear 
rings on a single finger only, the one, namely, that is next 
to the little finger; and this we see the case in the statues 
of Numa and Servius Tullius. In later times it became 
the practice to put rings on the finger next to the thumb, 
even in the case of the statues of the gods.” ™* 

Landau, in an article on Heiratsversprechen™ gives a 
number of examples of a young man or maid held, usually 
by supernatural powers, to a half-hearted or carelessly 
given promise of marriage; the most important of which 
here is that of Cydippe.™ 


Acontius met Cydippe in the temple of Artemis and fell in love 
with her at first sight; but instead of declaring his love he wrote on 
an apple: ‘I swear by the temple of Artemis to marry Acontius,’ and 
let it fall at Cydippe’s feet. Her nurse picked up the apple and had 
Cydippe read the words aloud. Then she threw it away and returned 
home. Her father had arranged to marry her to another, but when 
the wedding was about to take place she became seriously ill. The 


"Graf, op. cit., I, p. 396, says there is no need to seek “such 
remote origins.” Baring-Gould affirms with emphasis, however, that 
the Venus of the ring story is “ unquestionably” the ancient goddess 
Holda, or Thorgerda. 

™ Pliny, xxx, 6 (Bohn, trans. Bostock-Riley, vi, p. 80). 

"Koch’s Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, 1 
(1886), pp. 13-36, 

* Related first by Callimachus; then by Ovid, Her. xx and xx; 
ef. ‘The Golden Apple’ in Charles Kent’s Aletheia, and ‘Cydippe 
and the Apple’ in Bulwer-Lytton’s Lost Tales of Miletos. Cf. also 
the story of Hermochares and Ktesylla by Antoninus Liberalis (E. 
Martini, Mythographi Graeci, 1 (1896), pp. 67 ff.) ; and that of the 
weasel and the fountain from the Talmud commentary (H. Gtinter, 
Die christliche Leaende des Abendlandes, p. 85). 
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marriage was postponed, and she at once got better. Again the 
wedding was planned, Cydippe fell sick, and regained her health only 
upon its postponement. This happened three times. Acontius 
learned of it, went to her home, and inquired so eagerly about her 
that he was accused of magic. But finally the Delphic oracle was 
asked, and it explained that Cydippe’s words, read from the apple, 
had been taken by Artemis as an oath. Cydippe and Acontius were 
then married. 


In the Kaiserchronik, there is also, besides a version of 
the Venus story, a tale of the Emperor Julian which repre- 
sents a heathen statue in league with the Devil.” 


In Rome there lived a pious woman who brought up the young 
Julian as her son, and when her husband died she entrusted all her 
property to him. Later when she became in sore need and asked the 
property back, he swore he had never received it and repeated his 
oath before the pope. One day the poor woman found in the Tiber 
a statue which the heathens had hidden there and prayed to every 
morning.” She scorned the image, but the Devil spoke to her out 
of its mouth, saying he was the god Mercury, and if she would com- 
plain of Julian on the morrow he would be asked to swear by his 
saints (“uf sinen heiligen”); she, however, should require him to 
swear by the image of Mercury, and then the god would take care 
that she received her property back. The woman did as she was 
directed, Julian took the oath, thrusting his hand into the god’s 
mouth: but he was unable to withdraw it, nor could anyone help him. 
Julian then promised to return the woman’s property. 


With this illustrative material in mind, and with the 
above discussion of the principal motifs of the story, we 
may now endeavor to draw some conclusion regarding the 
origin of this tale of the ring placed on the Venus statue. 
By the nature of the subject we are of course obliged to 
resort to hypothesis; for I have already shown that there 
is nothing in the character of the different elements of the 
story to form the basis of a valid argument. The treat- 


Ed. Massmann, vv. 10649 ff. 
On heathen images cast into rivers and. lakes cf. Massmann, l. c., 
p- 928. 
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ment of Venus as a demon implies the breakdown of the 
Roman religion, but that came about rather early. Like- 
wise the use of the betrothal ring is consistent with an 
early date. But these two reasons would be equally effec- 
tive down to the twelfth century, when we have the story 
in written form. Perhaps the resort to the black arts as 
a means of recovering the ring would suggest a period 
nearer the Middle Ages proper than the Apostolic Age, 
but this hint also is of little value. We must therefore 
leave the question of date in suspenso, recognizing that 
while we have no satisfactory ground for dating the story 
before the twelfth century, it may well have existed at least 
four or five hundred years earlier. 

Baring-Gould, as I have pointed out, was convinced 
that the story had a northern origin. Wolf takes a similar 
position : 

Die ganze priichtig ausgestatette sage, ist echtdeutsch .. . ‘Ich 
bin Venus,’ sagt die erscheinung zu dem jungen gemal, aber unsere 
Venus ist nichts als eine elbenkénigin, keine gittin, denn nicht Holda 
oder eine ihr aihnliche gittin verlockt sterbliche zu ihrer liebe, wohl 
aber die kéniglichen elbinnen, die sich auch in den zuerst betrach- 
teten sagen siimmtlich aus kénigsblut entsprossen nennen. sie steht 
darum auch unter einem héhern gebieter, einem gott, der auf 
seinem wagen sitzend den zug schliesst und fiir uns kein andrer als 
Fro sein kann. dass der zug an einem kreuzweg nur gesehen werden 
kann, dass schweigen dabei beobachtet werden muss, ist ebenfalls 
rein deutschheidnisch; ebenso die virga aurea der Venus, die mit 
dem goldstab der Herodias zusammenfillt, und das lang herab- 
wallende haar, welches alle giéttliche frauen tragen, und die vitta 


aurea, die an die stirnbinde, den goldring am haupt der einen Norn 
und mehrer weissen frauen mahnt. 


Perhaps Wolf is right in seeing more of the elf than of 
the goddess in this Venus, but surely she is still more a 
demonic spirit than a wicked fairy queen. And though 


* Johann Wilhelm Wolf, Beitraége zur deutschen Mythologie, Gitt. 
und Leipzig, 1852, 1m, p. 257. 
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the Wild Hunt is unquestionably “ rein deutschheidnisch,” 
it is fair to object that the Wild Hunt is not an integral 
part of the story. 

The best and completest discussion of the story is that 
of Graf already often mentioned. It is too long to be 
quoted entire, but the main points may be summarized 
as follows. Everything indicates, he says rightly, that 
the tale is of Italian origin, and there is no reason to doubt 
William of Malmesbury’s statement that in his time it 
was still current in Rome.®5® “Venere é un demonio, 
ma tale tuttavia che, non solo non ha in sé la orridezza, 
ma nemmeno la consueta ferita e malignité diabolica. 
Essa é innamorata, e vuol fruire dell’ amor suo; non usa 
nessuna violenza al giovane, né sfoga l’ira sua sposa; ma 
si oppone a che il matrimonio sia da essi consumato, e si 
fa forte del suo diritto, che pretende siale stato conferito 
dal giovane mediante l’anello. . . . Ora, in questa bella, 
dolce e aspassionata figura di demonio, che noi ritrove- 
remo di bel nuovo pid oltre, splende, 0 m’inganno, un ri- 
flesso dell’antica divinita,” that is, of the Venus who loved 
young Adonis; and “un concetto, direi cosi benevolo, di 
Venere, non poteva sorgire che a medio evo avanzato, 
spenti i ricordi della lunga ed asprissima lotta fra cristi- 
anesimo e paganesimo, e ridischiuso il senso al prestogio 
della bellezza antica.” While the religious rivalry was 
still acute Venus would have been painted in sombre hues. 
The statue, moreover, is conceived as an idol or image 
mysteriously bound to the deity it represents, so that the 
implied promise of the ring must be performed. “II 


™“Hoc omnis Romana regis usque hodie praedicat, matresque 
docent liberos suos ad memoriam posteris transmittendam,” (Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Scriptores, X, p. 472). These words are not in the Rolls 
edition. 
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caposaldo della leggenda dev’essere appunto una statua 
esista in Roma, e nulla v’é che contrasti a questa conget- 
tura.” Let us imagine then, continues Graf, that there 
existed in Rome in the eleventh century some such statue 
as that described by Higden.®® While the memory of 
ancient Rome had not entirely disappeared the statue 
would be admired for its beauty and at the same time 
looked upon with suspicion because of its evil associations. 
Let us imagine also that the felicity of a young married 
couple who lived nearby was broken by some natural 
cause, which, however, in the Middle Ages would be re- 
garded as due to evil influence. The statue would be 
blamed, and since jealousy was a principal ground for the 
exercise of evil power, the Venus would be said to be in 
love with the young man and jealous. The incident of 
the ring might have been true or imagined, and added to 
give the whole greater consistency. Thus the story would 
have been formed in a fashion “assai facile e spon- 
taneo,” 

Against this conjecture of Graf’s, interesting and sug- 
gestive as it is, there is something to be urged. He is 
right in assuming that stories of this sort—if not of all 
sorts—take their origin from a fact or concrete instance. 
And for this actual point of departure Graf properly 
chooses a particular Venus statue with its aura of myste- 
rious or demonic influence—though he lays unnecessary 
stress on the beauty of the statue. But led astray by his 


Polychronicon, 1, 24. 

” Graf, op. cit., 11, pp. 392 ff. Graf notices also the motifs of the 
Wild Hunt and the letter to the Devil. As analogous tales he men- 
tions that of a young man persecuted by a demon (Hector Boece, 
Hist. Scot. Book virrt) and Cesarius of Heisterbach’s account of the 
necromancer Philippus. The miracle of the Virgin (see below) he 
treats briefly. 
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conception of the goddess as being in some fashion in love 
with the Roman youth, Graf assumes as the complicating 
incident a sudden disturbance of the conjugal happiness 
of the near-dwelling couple. For myself, I understand 
the germ of the story to be the ring-betrothal, and there- 
fore I find it more likely that—if we are to imagine at all 
a definite event as the starting point of the tale—at some 
time or other a young man, moved by what impulse soever, 
did actually slip his marriage ring over the outstretched 
finger of a statue of Venus. To a person at all gifted with 
the knack of ‘inventing’ stories such an incident would 
be full of suggestions; and not the least obvious would be 
that the statue would expect the implied contract to be 
fulfilled. There is perhaps an initial difficulty in sup- 
posing that the incident would ever have taken place. But 
given a certain type of young man with an odd sense of 
humor (such as all of us have) and the thing is not at all 
improbable. It is interesting to see, furthermore, that the 
particular motivation of the youth’s removing his ring, 
which is assigned in the early versions, persists in all 
subsequent versions, even when Venus had been replaced 
by the Virgin—the fear of injuring it while playing ball. 
Now the persistence of this unessential trait is probably to 
be explained by the fact that it would be hard to invent a 
better motivation; but one may perhaps go a step further 
and say that it did not have to be invented at all: it was 
the fact. The more one inquires into the habits of the 
inventive imagination among practised novelists and story 
writers, the more one finds that usually those most charm- 
ing and effective bits of versimilitude are really not the 
work of the imagination but of memory. So 4 fortiori one 
is bound to expect observation and memory to play a still 
larger part in the stories of the untrained. Hence arises 
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of course the frequent observation that legends are truer 
than history. 

But it is after all of comparatively little importance to 
argue the matter too closely. The story may have origi- 
nated in the manner conjectured by Graf or in the manner 
I have suggested. And I cannot refuse to admit that 
sometimes what was an unessential element in the begin- 
ning has become in the subsequent development of a story 
its principal motif. In balancing probabilities of this 
nature one can easily be too dogmatic. 


II 


Gautier de Coincy (d. 1236), the famous Benedictine 
monk of St. Médard, in his enormous collection of rimed 
miracles of the Virgin tells Du varlet qui se maria a 
Nostre-Dame, dont ne volt qu'il habitast a autre. This 
story, as will appear at once, is in some fashion an adapta- 
tion of the story of Venus and the ring which we have just 
studied. 


Mon livre dist et ma matere, says Gautier, that in front of a ruined 
church there was an image before which sinners left their offerings. 
One day a troup of young men were playing ball near by, among them 
one who had a ring that his amie had given him. In order to avoid 
all risk of injuring this ring he went to the church seeking some safe 
place to deposit it. When he saw the statue there so fresh and beau- 
tiful, he knelt down and saluted it, and was so moved that “ Lady,” 


Ed. Poquet, Paris, 1857, pp. 355 ff.; Barabzan-Méon, Fabliaua et 
contes, Paris, 1808, 11, pp. 420 ff. There is a separate text of Gautier’s 
version in MS. Harley 4401, of about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. (Ward, 11, p. 720.) There is an English translation of this 
miracle in Of the Tumbler of Our Lady and other Miracles, by Alice 
Kemp-Welch, London, 1908, pp. 59 ff. 

This miracle (or one of its parallels) has been recently translated 
into German by S. Riittgers; cf. Jahresberichte fiir neuere deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte, xxv (1914; Berlin, 1918), p. 422. 
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he cried, “I will serve you all my life. You are the fairest lady I 
have ever seen, a thousand times more beautiful than she who gave 
me this ring. I will forsake her, and love, and its joys, and give you 
this ring par fine amor.” He then put the ring on her finger, and 
immediately she bent her finger so that none could withdraw the 
ring. He was frightened by this, and told the bystanders what had 
happpened. They all advised him: lest le siecle, serve God all thy 
life and Our Lady Saint Mary. But the days came and went, and 
soon he forgot Our Lady, so powerful were the eyes of his amie; 
so that finally he was married to her with great ceremony. But as 
soon as he approached the bridal bed he forgot his desire and at 
once fell asleep. Our Lady lay between him and his wife, proving 
her right by the ring, and upbraiding him for his disloyalty. The 
clerk awoke in terror, but finding no trace of the image near, he sup- 
posed he had been deceived by a dream. Still he could not arise. 
Then Our Lady reappeared and again angrily chided him. In despair 
he implored the Holy Spirit to aid him; he forsook the world, and 
became a monk and a hermit and a servant of God and of Ma Dame 
Sainte Marie. 


Gautier’s Latin source, which he followed very closely, 
has been printed by Mussafia * from ms. lat. 18134, fol. 
153, of the Bibliothéque Nationale: Exemplum de cleri- 
culo qui anulum suum in digito ymaginis beate virginis 
posuit, promittens et quod omnium mulierum amore 
abiecto ipsam solam amaret. Gautier wrote his miracles 
about 1220-30. We may assume, then, without yielding 
overmuch to the prevalent temptation to date a story 
earlier that the evidence actually warrants, that this 
miracle of the Virgin was in existence in the first quarter 

‘ of the thirteenth century, perhaps even by about 1200. 
A little later in the thirteenth century Vincent of Beau- 
vais repeats the same story in his Speculum Historiale, vu1, 


*?Uber die won Gautier de Coincy beniitzten Quellen, Wien, 1894, 
(Denkschrift der K. Akad. der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Cl. xtrx), 
pp. 35-7. See also Mussafia’s Studien in Wiener Sitzungsberichte, 
Heft i (Sitzwngsberichte, cxmr (1886), p. 986, no. 49). The same 
text, says Mussafia, is found also in lat. 2333A, fol. 66. 
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87, in more pedestrian language *—the language of Gau- 
tier’s Latin source is extremely flowery—and in about one- 
third the space, but preserving all the essential details. 
This, however, as well as nearly all the other versions 
except Gautier’s, omits the statement that the image of 
Mary was standing before a ruined church to attract alms. 
Vincent says that he took the story “ex Mariali Magno.” 
This work has never been identified,* but the same miracle 
occurs in various thirteenth-century manuscript collections 
of Mary legends, some of which Vincent may have known.® 

In the last quarter of the thirteenth century Jacob van 


* Reprinted by Massmann, m1, pp. 924-5. 

‘Cf. Histoire littéraire, xvi, p. 321, and G. F. Warner in the 
Introduction to his edition of the Miracles of Mielot (Roxburghe 
Club, 1885). 

* Among these may be mentioned Biblioth@que Nationale lat. 12593 
(olim St. Germain, lat. 486) no. 29 (Mussafia, Heft i, p. 962); 
Bibliothéque Nationale lat. 17491, no. 67 (Mussafia, i, p. 979); 
Charleville 168, no. 2 (Mussafia, ii, p. 49); Vatican, Reg. 33 (= Vine. 
de Beauvais; Mussafia, ii, p. 53); British Museum Addit. 15723, 
no. 7 (Ward, m1, p. 626); British Museum Addit. 17920, no. 9, pub- 
lished by J. Ulrich, Miracles de Notre Dame en Provencal (Romania, 
vit (1879), pp. 12ff.). Mussafia (Romania, rx (1880), p. 300) 
showed that the source of this Provencal collection was identical 
with Vincent de Beauvais vir, 81-95. Ulrich cites Mss. Arundel 346, 
fol. 64v and Addit. 11579, fol. 11* as the original of Addit. 17920, 
no. 9; but incorrectly, for these two contain the Clerk of Pisa story; 
see below, p. 552. 

The following variant is of interest: Biblioth@que Nationale fr. 
1805, fol. 36v, Du clere qui donna Vanel a une femme, laquelle 
espousa, which contains the peculiarity, says Graf (op. cit., p. 401, 
n. 66) that “il giovane chierico, destandosi, trova la Vergine coricata 
fra s® e la sposa, come il giovane romano trova Venere.” 

In the first of the mss. listed above (Biblioth@que Nationale lat. 
12593) the story is entitled In antiquis temporibus factum de 
imagine genitricis Dei miraculum. It begins “ Erat quaedam ecclesia 
in qua imago.. .” Mussafia calls this version SG 29; the others in 
the above list are probably not identical, but are indicated by Mus- 
safia as “= SG29.” 
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Maerlant told the story, with no important variation, in his 
Spigel Historiael, vu, 61.° His source was Vincent of 
Beauvais. And at the very end of the century, or the 
beginning of the fourteenth, Arnoldus, the author of the 
Alphabetum Narrationum copied Malmesbury’s version,’ 
condensing and making considerable changes of language, 
especially towards the end, but not altering the story. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century Johannes 
Gobii Junior included a crudely condensed version in his 
Scala Celi under the rubrie Virgo dei genetrix. “ Legitur,” 
he says, “in Mariali Magno quod . . .”; but whether he 
drew directly from the mysterious Mariale Magnum, or 
from Vincent de Beauvais is not certain. 

A collection of miracles of the Virgin in the language of 
Christian Abyssinia also contains this story; and from the 
fact that it places the image of Mary in front of a ruined 
church to attract contributions it must represent Gautier’s 
version, and indeed apart from the rather elaborate Orien- 
tal manner of the telling it follows Gautier or his Latin 
source very closely.® 

Sebillot ® gives a version from Curiosités de Vhistotre du 
vieux Paris, pp. 53-4, which resembles Gautier’s except 
that the image stood before the cathedral of Paris while it 
was under reconstruction about 1170. 


* Ed. Clignett and Steenwinkel, Leyden, 1785, 11, p. 213; extract in 
Massmann, Itt, pp. 925-6. 

*Cf. Ward-Herbert, 111, p. 424, and (for the contents of the Alpha- 
betum Narrationum) Toldo’s articles cited p. 528, n. 14 above; also 
Mussafia, iii, p. 45, no. 15. In the fifteenth-century English transla- 
tion of the Alphabetum this miracle is no. 656 (ed. Mrs. M. M. 
Banks, E. E. T. S., p. 438). 

® Biblioth@que Nationale Ms. éthiopien 2, fol. 101, of the sixteenth 
century. A French translation is printed in the Revue bleue, 23 
octobre 1875, pp. 399 ff., by Maurice Vernes. 

° Op. cit., p. 20. 
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The Clerk of Pisa. The story of the Clerk of Pisa is 
probably one of the earliest and, if we may judge from 
the number of manuscripts in which it is found, one of 
the most popular of the countless miracles of the Virgin. 
He It is the second last in a collection which Mussafia ?° says 
i was made in the eleventh century, and probably in 
England. Later manuscripts have it two and three times 
repeated in the same collection in only slightly different 
forms. The earlier manuscripts which contain it, how- t 
a ever, date from the twelfth century. It may be summa- 
rized briefly." 

A canon of the church of St. Cassianus in Pisa was sincerely - 
| devoted to the service of Our Lady. When at the death of his parents 

he became heir of a considerable fortune he at first rejected the | 
BI exhortations of his friends to marry, but at length consented. Dur- 
ing the wedding ceremony he recalled that he had not said his usual 
prayers to the Virgin, excused himself from his friends, and with- 
drew to the church; where Mary appeared to him and charged him | 


with infidelity. That night he left his house secretly, no one knew 
whither, to give up his life to the service of Our Lady. 


As a testimony of the popularity of this miracle I 
give in a footnote a list of some of the manuscripts in 
which it is found. Not all the versions are identical, 
of course, but distinct variants are so far as possible indi- 


® Studien, iii, pp. 53 ff. Mussafia calls it HM; ef. also Studien, i. e 
HM comprises the first seventeen of a collection of forty-four miracles | 
wrongly attributed by Bernhard Pez, who edited it from a thirteenth ¥ 
century manuscript, to a certain Potho, a monk of Priefling. Cf. 
Ward, Catalogue, u, pp. 590ff. The title of Pez’s book is Ven. 
Agnetis Blannbekin ... Vita et Revelationes, . .. Accessit Po- 
thonis .. . Liber de Miraculis Sancte Dei Genetricis Marie... 
edidit R. P. Bernardus Pez, ... Vienne... 1731. 

“ British Museum Ms. Cleopatra C. x. fol. 124; Arundel 346, fol. 
64; Royal 20 B xiv, fol. 138; printed by Carl Neuhaus, Lateinische 
Vorlagen zu den Altfranzésischen Adgar’schen Marien-Legenden, 
Aschersleben [1886-7]. This text is practically identical with Pez. 
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eated.!* The story occurs also in the Legenda Aurea, cap. 


“Twelfth century:—Biblioth®@que Nationale lat. 5268, no. 12 
(Muss., ii, p. 6); Bern 137, no. 14 (Muss., ii, p. 16); Arsenal 903, 
no, 24 (Muss., ii, p. 76), Pisa not mentioned; British Museum Cleo- 
patra C. x. no. 24 (Ward, 1, p. 609) ; B. N. lat. 18168, no. 16 (Muss., 
ii, p. 12); B. M. Arundel 346, no. 16 (Muss., ii, p. 12); Admont 638 
(Muss., i, p. 947) ; Reun 16, no. 40 (Muss., i, p. 950). 

Twelfth-thirteenth cent.:—Montpellier 146, no. 16 (Muss., ii, p. 
12); Oxford, Balliol 240, Book i, no. 16 (Muss., ii, p. 31); Ghent 
245, no. 16 (cf. Leipzig 821) (Muss., iii, p. 21). 

Thirteenth cent.:—B. M. Addit. 32248, no. 6, twenty leonine hexa- 
meters; cf. B. N. lat. 14857 below (Ward, m1, p. 698; cf. Muss., iii, 
pp- 7-13, iv, p. 11); B. N. lat. 17491, no. 77 (Muss., i, p. 979); B. N. 
lat. 18134, no. 10 (Muss., i, p. 983; B. N, lat. 5267, no. 16 (Muss., i, 
p. 990) ; Salisbury 97, Book 11, no. 41 (Muss., iv, p. 22) ; Charleville 
28, no. 16 =B. N. 5268 (Muss., ii, p. 10); B. M. Harley 3244, no. 
100 (Herbert, mm, p. 462); B. N. lat. 818, no. 45 (Muss., v, p. 6), 
this MS. contains also the Marriage of Mary from Gautier de Coincy, 
the Bacheler of Rome from the Vie des anciens péres, and Love won 
by Black Arts; B. M. Arundel 406, no. 9 (Ward, u, p. 662); Copen- 
hagen Thott 128, no. 15 (Muss., ii, p. 17); B. N. lat. 5562, no. 7, 
greatly abbreviated (Muss., ii, p. 45); Kremsmiinster 114, no. 16 
(Muss., i, p. 946) ; Ambrosiana C. 150, no. 16 (Muss., i, p. 951). 

Fourteenth cent.:—B. M. Addit. 33956, no. 27 (Ward, 1, p. 674) ; 
B. M. Harl. 495, no. 1 (Herbert, m1, p. 534); B. M. Arund. 506, no. 
30 (Herbert, m1, p. 543); id. no. 75 (Herbert, m1, p. 546); id. no. 
118 (Herbert, 111, p. 549); id. no. 194 (Herbert, m1, p. 555) ; id. no. 
230 (Herbert, m1, p. 558) (Note: the last four are slightly different 
from the type); B. N. lat. 2333A, no. 80 =lat. 17491 (Muss., i, p. 
981); Toulouse 478, no. 10 (Muss., ii, p. 18); B. N. lat. 10770, no. 11 
(Muss., iii, p. 25); Madrid Bb 150 contains Liber Mariae by Gil de 
Zamora, a friend of Alfonsus X,—Clerk of Pisa, chap, v, no. 9; B. N. 
lat. 14857, no. 6 (Muss., iii, p. 9) ; Salzburg. St. Peters a, v 3 (Muss., 
i, p. 950). 

Fourteenth-fifteenth cent.:—Metz 612 =B. N. lat. 14857 (Muss., 
iii, p. 9). 

Fourteenth-fifteenth cent.:—Metz 612=B. N. lat. 14857 (Muss., 
ii, p. 76); Florence Laurentiana, Conventi soppressi 747, D. 3 
= Arsenal 903 (Muss., ii, p. 76); Vatican 4318 = Metz 612 (Muss., 
iii, p. 9 = Munich Lat. 4350 = Erfurt (Muss., iii, p. 15). 

Cf. also Erfurt 44 (according to Kritz), Munich 4350, Munich 
4146 (Muss., iii, p. 15); Cambrai 739, no. 13 (Muss., i, p. 976) ; 
B. M. Royal 20 B 14 and Addit. 18364 (Warner, Mielot, pp. xi-xii; 
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cxxx1; in Gautier de Coincy ; in the English transla- 
tion of Etienne de Besangon’s Alphabetum Narratw- 
num;*> and in the collection of dramatized miracles 
published by Gaston Paris and Ulysse Robert as Miracles 
de Nostre Dame par Personages,'® where the treatment is 
rather elaborate. 

A variant called the Clerk of Rome—“ Clericus quidem 
Rome ... de nobili genere natus ”—occurs in several 
manuscripts ** in which the story is “ given in great detail, 
and the husband declares his final resolve in the words 


‘ Quicunque ex parentibus meis vult, accipiat meam con- - 


jugem, quia amplius non habebo aliam nisi beatam 
Mariam, cui semper servire desidero.’ The wife then 
returns to her father, and the husband consults the pope 
Severinus (a. p. 638-640),'® who bids him give all he has 
to the church in which he saw the vision and to become a 
monk there.” 

Mussafia and the Ward-Herbert Catalogue distinguish 
as a separate miracle a story which we may here regard 
as a variant of the Clerk of Pisa type, namely the 
Neglected Mary Image. It is indeed hardly more than 


B. N. fr. 819; id. fr. 820; Toldo, op. cit. p. 81, n. 1; Poncelet, Miracu- 
lorum b. v. Mariae ... index in Anal. Boll., xxt (1902), 301, no. 
866. 

* Ed. Graesse, p. 592. 

“Ed. Poquet, Paris, 1857, p. 627, Du clere qui fame espousa et 
puis la lessa. 

* Ed. M. M. Banks, (EETS, London, 1904-5), no. cccixv, p. 317. 

* Vol. m1, 1878, pp. 137 ff. 

*E. g., Harl. 2851, fol. 87°, no. 11, ca. 1300 (Ward, m1, p. 671); 
Addit. 11579, fol. 11, no. 19, early fourteenth century (Herbert, m1, 
p- 529); Royal 8 F v1, fol. 22°, no. 55, toward the middle of the 
fifteenth century (Herbert, m1, p. 680). 

*“Beatus Zepherus” (St. Zephirinus, 202-218) in Harl. 2851 
(Ward, u, p. 671). 

* Warner, op. cit., p. xii. 
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the same story in different language and unlocalized, and 
may even have been the original or primitive form of the 
Clerk of Pisa. A version in Latin prose may be found in 
the twelfth century collection of Sermones de Tempore 
published by Klapper ; *° and one in German verse of the 
second half of the thirteenth century, in Pfeiffer’s Marten- 
legenden.”* 

A similar story appears in Mielot’s collection of Mira- 
cles, No. rx; ** and in a longer version, No. xx, the Virgin, 
after he has signified his wish to forsake his eart’ily mar- 
riage for her, stretches out her hand, saying ‘ C sme with 
me’; and he is suddenly transported to another land, 
where he leads an exemplary life in her service. 

De Vooys gives a curious variant: ‘ Van ene clere die 
onse lieve vrouwe trouwede mit enen rine.’ 


Two clerks returning from school meet a girl, who gives one of 
them a ring. The clerk puts his ring for safe keeping on the finger 
of a statue of Mary, but is unable afterwards to get it off. Later 
he marries the girl, but on the wedding night Mary appears to him 
and cries scornfully: “ Hout, hier is dijn rinc, ontrouwe dienre ende 
vuyle, snode mensche! Hier is dijn rine weder, daer du mi dijn 
trouwe mede gaveste, doe du seitste dat ic scoenre was ende suver- 
liker dan si.” At first he thinks it is a dream, but the Virgin strikes 
him twice on the face; he begs her forgiveness, becomes a hermit, at 
length regains her favor, and at the end of his life is taken to 
heaven.” 


*™Jos. Klapper, Exempla aus Handschriften des Mittelalters, 
Heidelberg, 1911 (Hilka’s Sammlung Mittellateinischer Teate, no. 2), 
no. 50, p. 40. 

“Franz Pfeiffer, Marienlegenden, Stuttgart, 1846, no. vm, p. 53. 
Pfeiffer says the source of the collection was largely the Liber de 
Miraculis [= Pez]. The same poem is printed by von der Hagen in 
Gesammtabenteuer, 11, no. 1xxxi, p. 508. Cf. ibid., p. exxv. 

= Warner, op. cit., p. 10. 

*C. G. N. de Vooys, Middelnederlandsche Legenden en Exempelen, 
Gravenhage, 1900, pp. 90-1. 
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In the Sermo de conceptione B. M., wrongly ascribed to 
Anselm of Canterbury (d. 1109), a clerk who had the 
rank of deacon and was brother of the King of Hungary 
in the time of Charles the Great, on his wedding day 
recalls that he has not prayed as usual to Mary. In the 
church where he goes to offer prayer the Virgin upbraids 
him for his infidelity to her, and promises, if he will leave 
his earthly bride, to be his bride in heaven.** 

I add in a note a partial list of the manuscripts which 
contain the Neglected Mary Image. But often it is diffi- 
cult to make a real distinction between the variants of this 
miracle and those of the related miracles, and therefore 
it is possible that some of the items in the list below are 
out of place.?® 


The Bacheler of Rome. An extremely interesting, but 
(I believe) independent adaptation of the Venus story to 
the medieval Mary worship is found in the Vie des anciens 
Péres, written about the middle of the thirteenth century. 


*Migne, Patrologia Latina cLix, col. 320; Legenda Aurea, cap. 
CLXXXIx (p. 870). Cf. Mussafia, i, p. 931; Ward, 1, p. 609. In the 
Middle Netherlandish Legenda Aurea, Winterstuc, fol. 121, Van een 
diaken, the clerk is “des conines broeder van Zacharien”; cf. C. G. 
N. DeVooys, Middelnederlandsche Legenden en Exempelen, p. 90. In 
the Devoet boexrken (MS. Haag L. 50, fol. 82), a Dutch translation 
of the Scala Celi, the same story occurs, says De Vooys (ibid., n. 1), 
but the bridegroom is “des conines soen van ungherien.” 

* Twelfth century :—B. N. lat. 14463, no. 13 (Muss., i, p. 954). 

Twelfth-thirteenth cent.:—Copenhagen Thott 26, no. 27 (Muss., 
i, p. 971). 

Thirteenth cent.:—B. N. lat. 12593, no. 61 (Muss., i, p. 966) ; 
Leipzig 819, no. 22 (Muss., i, p. 974); Leipzig 821, no. 27 (Muss., 
i, p. 971); B. N. lat. 17491, no. 18 (Muss., i, p. 977); B. N. lat. 
18134, no. 8 (Muss., i, p. 982); Charleville 168, no. 24 (Muss., ii, 
p. 51). 

Fourteenth cent.: Arund. 506, no. 20 (with variations,—Herbert, 
m1, p. 543). 

Cf. also B. N. lat. 16056, no. 29 (Muss., i, p. 960). 
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It is here entitled Dun bacheler de Rome qui esposa 
lymage de piere.*® The narrative proper is provided with 
an introduction of fifty-three verses on the folly and vanity 
of life. 


In a place called the Coliseum, where St. Gregory had had all the 
heathen images brought, ‘li valet bacheler de Rome’ were playing 
ball one holiday; among whom was a rich noble lately married. On 
joining the game, this youth placed his ring on the finger of an 
image he saw nearby,—but when the contest was finished he found 
the finger had closed and he could not recover his ring. At first he 
was frightened, but he soon returned home and thought no more 
about it. That night as he was about to embrace his wife, the 
image interposed itself. Astonished, he arose and made a light, but 
saw nothing. When he returned to bed the image came back, re- 
proached him for illtreating her whom he had just married and then 
vanished. In great distress the youth took counsel of his chaplain, 
who tried by the crucifix and holy water to exorcise the spirit; but 
the image scorned him, and the Priest, hearing the Devil speak, fled. 
The following day they consulted the Pope; who counselled the 
youth to refrain from his wife and keep the matter secret. Thus 
for a long time he suffered stoically, until one day he heard of a 
holy hermit far from Rome, and resolved to seek his advice. The 
hermit bade him persevere in continence and meanwhile devote him- 
self to the service of Our Lady. At the end of a year the Virgin 
appeared to him and directed him to make a beautiful image of her. 
But since the making of images was now forbidden by law the Pope 
urged him to put no trust in dreams. After the vision was twice 
repeated, however, the Pope gave his approval; and the new statue, 
by its loveliness, attracted many offerings. Then one day it van- 
ished; the people prayed devoutly for its return; and presently it 
reappeared—with the young man’s ring on its finger. Many unbe- 
lievers were converted by the miracle. And thus the youth received 
his ring, recovered his wife, and henceforth served Our Lady faith- 
fully. St. Gregory commanded images of the Virgin to be made 
everywhere. Let us all follow the example of this bacheler of Rome, 
who took good advice and overcame the Devil. 


*Herbert, m1, p. 337. Printed by Méon, Nouveau Recueil de 
Fabliaue et Contes, Paris, 1823, 1, pp. 293-313. The poem contains 
662 octosyllabic lines. A fragment of this tale occurs in a fifteenth- 
century Swiss manuscript, cf. Tobler, Jahrb. fiir rom. und engl. Lit., 
vit (1866), p. 434. 
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Love Obtained by the Black Arts. A tale very similar 
to the Clerk of Pisa, but much longer and more elaborated, 
is that which Mussafia calls Liebe durch Teufelshunst. 


A certain bishop had a clerk whom he loved and cherished as his 
own son; and this clerk, who fully returned his bishop’s affection, 
was also very devoted to the Virgin. But the “antiquus inimicus ” 
laid his plans to seduce the clerk. So under the diabolic influence 
he fell desperately in love with a girl who was already betrothed to 
a rich young nobleman. Being poor and of low birth himself, he did 
not dare ask her hand, but he resolved to obtain her love by magic. 
The evil spirits whom he summoned asked if he would renounce the 
Son of God and his mother Mary. This he refused to do; but he 
would agree, he said, to whatever else they might demand. There- 
upon they promised to fulfil his wish if he would swear to stand by 
his word, “quia multi Christiani sic eos deceperant, quorum vota ipsi 
saepe impleverant.” The demons then took possession of the girl and 
inflamed her heart with love of the clerk. So mighty was her passion 
that she threatened to elope if she were not honorably bestowed 
upon him. Finally her parents consented. But in the midst of the 
marriage feast he recalled his omission of the usual sponsus and 
nonae and asked permission of his guests to perform his due service 
to Mary. While he was chanting his prayers before her image he fe!l 
asleep, and the Virgin appeared to him in a dream charging him with 
the crime and sacrilege of deserting her for an earthly bride. He 
then implored her help and favor. She relented. He dissolved his 
marriage, and after confession and a great penance performed became 
a holy man; so that when he died a dove issued from his mouth and 
flew straight upward. 


There are two, slightly differing, early versions of this 
story in Latin, one in prose in the collection of Mary 
miracles by William of Malmesbury,” the other in riming 
hexameters of the twelfth century.** The former begins: 


Eiusdem austeritatis suavitatem pro commissis alter habuit cleri- 
cus immanius quam iste scelus ausus. Nam cum eum episcopus suus 


* This miracle is printed from Salisbury Ms. 97 by Mussafia, iv, 
pp. 53 ff. 

* Printed by Mussafia, v, pp. 48 ff.; and in Pez, no. xxxv. My 
summary is based in the main on this version. 
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tenero et sincero dignaretur amore, omnis ei literature commodum 
apposuit. Quibus dum ille non frivole intenderet licitas artes medul- 
litus insectatus curiositate (ut fit) humana, etiam illicitas attigit. 
Per quosdam itaque quos dicunt caracteres edoctus ad hoe sacrilegii 
devenerat, ut cuicumque femine etiam luctanti basis raperet, pudorem 
expugnaret. 


The latter begins: 


Nunc venite et audite, omnes servi domini; 

Volo namque rem narrare, quam a quodam didici, 
Ut Maria die sponsa deinceps ab omnibus 

Sit amate et laudata, sicut decet, amplius; 


and ends: 


Ergo ipsa benedicta sit per omne seculum 

et det nobis sine fine sempiturnum gaudium, 
Una secum et cum nato qui vivos et mortuos 
Indicabit et extremum et per ignem seculum. 


But in the latter version the metrical rhythm is not always 
preserved. For example, in Pez, which is printed as 
prose, the beginning is— 

Hue venite & audite omnes servi Domini. Volo namque narrare, 


quod a quodam didici, ut Maria, Domini sponsa, deinceps ab omnibus 
sit amplius amanda & laudanda; 


and the ending is— 


Ergo ipsa sit benedicta per omnia secula, detque nobis sempiterna 
gaudia una secum & cum Nato suo, Redemptore omnium, qui in fine 
judicabit omnia, reddens bonis & malis juxta sua merita, cui laus, 
& potestas in secula Amen.” 


The popularity of this (originally) metrical version is 
attested by its presence in a large number of manuscripts. 
William’s version was perhaps less well known.®° 


*TIt is obvious that the rhythm is not entirely lost in the “ prose ” 
version of Pez; and doubtless many texts which are not strictly 
metrical preserve it better than others. 

* Manuscripts of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries 
containing the metrical version are:—B, N. lat. 14463, Brussels 7797, 
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William of Malmesbury’s collection was turned into 
verse by Adgar, an Anglo-Norman poet of the end of the 
twelfth century, whose translation is preserved in Egerton 
ms. 612, of the early thirteenth century; and again by a 
later Anglo-Norman versifier, whose work is preserved in 
ms. Royal 20 B xiv. The two French texts are printed 
by Mussafia in parallel columns and their relations studied 
in his Heft iv. The variations are mainly in treatment ; 
the story itself is not altered. William, after his narrative 
is finished continues with some not too relevant moral 


7806, Phillips 336, B. N. lat. 12593 (Mussafia’s text is based on the 
first of these, with collation of the others); B. N. lat. 2672, 16056. 
17491, 3333A, 18134, 18168, 6560, Montpellier 146, Egerton 612, 
Arundel 346, Charleville 79, 158 (mentioned by Mussafia, v, but not 
examined by him) ; B. M. Cleop. C. x, Vespas. D. xix. (Muss., iii, p. 6; 
Ward, 11, p. 694); Madrid Bb 150 (Muss., iii, p. 28, greatly abbre- 
viated) ; and a version in 48 distichs occurs in the same MS. of the 
Amplonian Collection at Erfurt as that which contains the Clerk of 
Pisa (cf. n. 12 above, and Muss., iii, p. 17). 

William of Malmesbury’s version is found in the Salisbury ms. 
and also in Oxford, Balliol 240 (which is practically a copy of Royal 
20 B 14,—Muss., ii, p. 32), Camb. Univ. Lib. Mm 6. 15 (slightly 
different, Muss., ii, p. 39 and n. 4), Toulouse 478 (entirely different 
text, but from the extract in Muss., ii, p. 29, appears certainly to be 
based on William of Malmesbury). Warner (introduction to Mielot, 
p. xviii; Herbert m1, pp. 513, 523) mentions Sloane 2478, fol. 5° and 
Harl. 2385, fol. 54°, in prose, which give the title of the book of 
magic: Hic incipit mors anime (not mentioned by William) and 
adds at the end that when the clerk died those standing by saw a 
dove issue from his mouth and rise into the clouds. These two mann- 
scripts seem therefore to show a contamination of the metrical and 
Malmesbury’s versions. Related is B. N. lat. 5562, described by 
Mussafia thus (ii, p. 45): Clericus quidem cum esset in arte nigro- 
mantie, cujus titulus est hic: ‘incipit mors anime,’ non mediocriter 
instructus et de quadam puella esset graviter temptatus, arte sua 
dyabolum alloquitur. “ Wie ich auf indirectem Weg, mit ziemlicher 
Sicherheit vermuthe, zur Fassung von Oxf. m1° 12, Toul. m1‘ 19 [i. ¢. 
Balliol 240, Toulouse 478, as above] gehérig. Die Diction muss aber 
sehr stark abgekiirzt sein.” 
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reflections, and these Adgar translated, while the other 
omitted them. 

Ms. fr. 818 of the Bibliothéque Nationale contains a 
translation of the metrical version entitled Du clerc que la 
virge gita de pechie. It begins: 


Escotez, seignor, et venez, 
Vos qui la virgine amez, 

Qui el euer l’avez nuit et jor, 
La sainte mere de doucor, 
Por amor de li suspirez. 


The whole consists of 456 verses: a prologue of 44 lines; 
then the narrative, rather slow-moving; and a conclusion 
of 29 lines, a sort of hymn to Mary.*? 

Etienne de Bourbon (d. ca. 1261) tells in his De septem 
donis of a clerk who was very devoted to the Virgin, but 
fell madly in love and wanted to leave the church and 
marry. The wedding was about to take place, but 
voluit prius dictus clericus horas beate Virginis consummare ante- 
quam ad mensam accederet; quod cum faceret, sopor irruit super 
eum, et audivit beatam Mariam conquerentem repudiatam ab eo pro 
alia. Qui, facti penitens et omnia episcopo confitens, intacta uxore, 
ad religionem transivit et obsequio beate (Virginis) devotus perse- 


veravit. Et hee in ejus obitu dicitur affluisse, et eum secum sus- 
cepisse et duxisse.* 


Here the story is confused, the black magic element is 
omitted, but the conclusion suggests Love Obtained by the 
Black Arts more than any of the other miracles. 

Mielot has a rendering, Miracle xxv, which seems to be 
based on William of Malmesbury’s version, though it can 
hardly be a direct translation: D’un clerc qui delaissa a 
servir la vierge Marie pour soy marier, au quel sapparut 


™ Printed by Mussafia, v, pp. 54-9. 
™ De septem donis, Paris 11, Tit. vi, no. 140 (ed. Lecoy de la Marche, 
p. 120). Cf. Toldo, op. cit., p. 80. 
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la ditte vierge, en tant quil renuncea a sa femme et re- 
tourna au service de la glorieuse vierge Marie.** 


Analogous Miracles. Besides the miracles already dis- 
cussed, I have noted various stories which are more or less 
closely related to the main group, and which do not seem 
to have been so well known or so widespread. The most 
important of these is the legend of St. Agnes. 


Paulinus, sacerdos huius ecclesiae [i.e., Romae], mira carnis 
temptatione vexabatur, et cum nollet Deum offendere, a summo 
pontifice petiit dispensationem contrahendi. Cuius bonitatem papa 
intuens anulum ei cum smaragdo dedit, et iussit ut supra altare 
in ciborium, ubi picta est Agnetis ymago formosa ascenderet. et 
ei ex parte papa preciperet ut se permitteret sibi desponsari. Illa 
continuo digitum anularem porrigens, et anulo suscepto retrahens, 
omnem tentationem a sacerdote fugavit. Ille qui vidit ymagionem 
et anulum hoc testatur.™ 


An interesting medley of several motifs is the story of 
the knight who, passionately in love with a lady, threatens, 
when she refuses him, to learn magic in order to obtain 
his desire. 


The lady declares she is not afraid. The knight meets a priest in a 
little chapel, and relates his purpose. The priest asks if he will 
abandon his attempt for the sake of a far more beautiful woman; 


* Warner, p. 20. 

™“ Bartholomew of Trent (d. 1240), quoted by Graf, op. cit., 1, p. 
402, n. 69. Same in Legenda Aurea, cap. xxIv (Graesse, p. 116). 
Graf mentions also the abbreviated form in Herman von Fritzlar, 
Heiligenleben, p. 69; Mirabilia (ed. Parthey, p. 61) in which the 
priest is named John and the Pope is Paschasius (same in British 
Museum ms. Addit. 18347.—Herbert, m1, p. 599, no. 2); and the 
chronicle of St. Egidius in which the priest’s name is Leopardus, the 
Pope’s Innocentius (same in Klapper, Exempla, no. 52, p. 41). In 
the English translation of the Alphabetum Narrationum, ed. M. M. 
Banks, EETS., it is no. XLvm1, pp. 32-3. Cf. also Herbert, 111, p. 470, 
no. 57. There is a variant in Etienne de Bourbon, ed. cit., p. 84; cf. 
Herbert, m, p. 607, no. 18. Klapper refers to Alem., xvi, 14, no. 22. 
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and the knight admits that he will. The priest then counsels him to 
pray a hundred and fifty Aves a day for a year: at the end of that 
time he will have a lady one hundred times fairer than the one he 
sought before. When the knight has fulfilled his compact he prays 
to Mary: “Quia sacerdos meus tibi me promisit fore copulandam, 
yeni ut tibi nuberem.” She puts a ring on his finger, but warns him 
that when it disappears he will die. Meanwhile he becomes very 
rich. At the close of one of the banquets he was accustomed to give 
his friends he prays aloud to God that he may have what he most 
desires. Suddenly he looks at his finger—the ring is gone. He 
recognizes, therefore, that his end is near, and relates the whole story 
to his guests.™ 


In an Italian manuscript written about 1400 is a rather 
similar story in Latin. 


A “French knight invokes the Virgin’s help to win a lady’s love; 
he has a vision of her with the lady, and at once transfers his love 
to her; he becomes a monk, and has a second vision of the Virgin, 
in which she gives him a betrothal ring; he is chosen abbot, and soon 
after a third vision, in which the Virgin rebukes him for letting the 
cares of office distract him, and withdraws the ring; on his deathbed 
devils assail him, but the Virgin comforts him and restores the ring, 
which is preserved ‘usque hodie’ in the abbey.” 


Cesarius of Heisterbach has a related miracle, in which, 
however, there is no ring and no vow. 


A fine young knight is inspired by the Devil with a passion for his 
master’s wife. Being repulsed, he consults a hermit, who bids him 
say a hundred aves a day for one year. When the last ave is said, 
the Virgin appears to him and consecrates their marriage with a 
kiss. His carnal temptations at once leave him, and soon thereafter 
he gives up the ghost and enters upon the promised nuptials in 
heaven.” 


Thomas of Cantimpré relates a story which more closely 


* Wright, Latin Stories, no. 71 (from ms. Harley 219); Mussafia, 
ii, pp. 67-8; Herbert, m1, p. 52. 

* British Museum, Ms. Addit. 11872, fol. 133 (Herbert, m1, p. 696, 
no. 37). 

* Dist. vi, cap. 32; cf. Herolt, Promptuarium, no. 27; Mussafia, 
ii, p. 60, and iii, p. 46. 
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resembles in its conclusion the Clerk of Pisa and Neglected 
Mary Image type but belongs to the Hundred Aves group. 


A young man who, remaining chaste, squanders his substance in 
gambling and high living, is advised by his uncle to pray fifty, a 
hundred, a hundred fifty aves daily for three years; then he will find 
a bride. The uncle’s prediction comes true, but at the wedding feast 
the young man recalls that he has not offered his usual prayers. In 
the church Mary appears with a book of a hundred and fifty aves 
written in gold letters, and tells him he will die in three days. He 
returns to the feast, recounts his vision, and then leaves his bride.™ 


A similar miracle is in Mielot’s collection, No. xxxvm.*® 
It is unnecessary to add many examples of the 
medieval tales in which Christ espouses an earthly maid, 


* Bonum univ. de apibus, 1, cap. xxix. 6; Herolt, Promptuarium, 
no. 38; Mussafia, ii, p. 62, iii, p. 46. Cf. also Ward-Herbert, um, pp. 
634, 684; m1, pp. 360, 527, 541, 614. 

” Of remoter interest here is the following: 

“How a clerk, taking shelter in a porch, found an image of the 
Virgin there, and placed a clasp upon its finger; how he afterwards 
saw in a church a second image of the Virgin with the same clasp on 
its finger; and how a voice from it taught him a new ‘Gaude’.” 
British Museum ms. Addit. 18929 (late thirteenth century), fol. 85; 
Ward, 1, p. 659, no. 26; printed in Mone, Latein. Hymnen des Mittel- 
alters, 11, p. 169. 

“German clerk has nothing else to offer at the mass of the Virgin 
but a broach which he meant for his sweetheart Mariota; the Virgin 
appears to him that night, wearing the broach and calling herself 
Mariota, and claiming his allegiance henceforth.” British Museum 
MS. Sloane 2478 (early fourteenth century), fol. 6; Herbert, m1, p. 
513, no. 11. Cf. ms. Egerton 1117, no. 3, in which the clerk’s offering 
is a silver necklace; Ward, 1, p. 666. In ms. Addit. 32248 (which 
also contains the Clerk of Pisa) the clerk makes a pedestal for the 
image with branches of trees, and crowns it with flowers; Ward, m1, 
p. 698, no. 17. Cf. also Herbert, m1, p. 543, no. 20. 

On the Girl of Arras ef. Ward-Herbert, m, p. 703, m1, p. 661, etc.; 
Mussafia, i, pp. 28, 56. 

An immoral monk is seized and thrown into a river by the Devil, 
but is rescued by Mary because he has been accustomed to say an 
Ave Maria whenever he passed her statue.—Liber Haxemplorum (thir- 
teenth century), ed. A. G. Little, Aberdeen, 1908, p. 32, no. 52. 
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or the Virgin chooses an earthly husband. They represent, 
says Toldo (p. 81) “ un concetto puerile insieme e pagano 
che il Medio Evo aveva del cielo e in pari tempo spieghino 
il rapido diffondersi della leggenda dell’ anello, che, 
secondo ogni probilita, ha origini orientali.” The follow- 
ing story illustrates the Oriental side. That the idea 
originated in the East and was borrowed by the Western 
story-tellers cannot be proved; but it is equally probable 
that such a simple and natural conception would arise 
spontaneously and independently in East and West both. 

Ananda, a follower of Buddha, wishes to abandon his divinity in 
order to marry a girl he loves and who loves him. Buddha seeing 
all other reasoning would be useless, takes him to heaven and shows 
him the celestial maidens, and asks if his lady is more beautiful than 
these. He lowers his head and signifies his disposition to live 


chastely the rest of his days, in order that, after this life, he may be 
united with a celestial maiden.” 


A few more Western examples will suffice. Jesus gave 
a ring as a symbol of betrothal to St. Catherine of Alexan- 
dria (ASS 25 Nov.), St. Margaret of Florence (ASS 26 
Aug.) and St. Helen (ASS 23 April). In the Specchio 
d’essempi Jesus causes a girl to find three violets in a 
garden in the dead of winter and a ring representing two 
clasped hands as a sign that he regarded her as his spouse. 
And in the same work the Virgin, not wishing St. 
Edmund’s devotion to pass unrecognized, accepted a ring 
he offered her and then returned it “con la salvation sua 
scritta in esso.” 41 Just before the birth of St. Robert of 


“Kern, Histoire de Bouddhisme, in Revue de Vhistoire des reli- 
gions, 1882, p. 164 (Toldo, I. c.). 

*Toldo, op. cit., p. 81, n. 1, and p. 80. In the De relationibus of 
Alain de la Roche (ca. 1460), chap. tv (ed. 1691, p. 120ff.) it is 
related that Mary gave a betrothal ring woven of her own hair toa 
monk who had been severely tempted by the Devil (H. Giinter, 
Legenden Studien, Kiln, 1906, p. 184). 
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Champagne the Virgin appeared to his mother Ermen- 
garde with a gold ring, saying she wished to be betrothed to 
him as soon as he was born (ASS 29 April). In spite of his 
unwillingness to accept, the Virgin promised to wed St. 
Herman of Cologne; on earth he was to represent Jo- 
seph, and in heaven he was to be with her (ASS 7 April). 
Mielot relates (No. a “ miracle de l’enfant que 
fianca l’ymage de la vierge Marie.” In the Braybrooke 
Collection of rings there is one of the fourteenth century 
with this inscription in Longobardic letters: “ O cest anel 
seu espose de Jheusu Crist.” 4? 

; Moreover, the practice of heavenly marriages was not 
{ confined to saints’ legends in the Middle Ages. Edmund 
Rich, who became archbishop of Canterbury in 1234, had 
as a young man made a vow of celibacy, and in order 
“that he might be able to keep it, he wedded himself to 
the mother of our Lord. He had two rings made with 
; ‘Ave Maria’ engraved on each. One he placed on the 
: finger of an image of the Virgin, which stood in a church 
: at Oxford, and the other he wore on his own finger, con- 
sidering himself espoused in this manner to the Virgin.” ** 
: One of the daughters of King John vowed on the death of 


her husband to become the true spouse of Christ with a 
ring, but afterwards broke her vow to marry Simon de 
Montfort. The Lady Alice West, in her will dated 1395, 
left to her son Thomas among other things “a ring with 
whiche I was yspoused to God ” during her widowhood.** 

From one point of view Toldo is correct in calling the 
idea of these supernatural marriages a “ puerile conceit.’ 
But there is another point of view from which they must 


“William Jones, Finger Ring Lore, London, 1898, p. 240. 
* Jones, op. cit., pp. 237-8. 
“Harrod, Arch@ologia, xL, part 2 (Jones, op. cit., p. 241). 
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be regarded as something sacred and profound. The high 
mysticism which many men and women of the Middle 
Ages seem to have been capable of is not to be lightly 
repudiated as futile and insincere. The greater natural- 
ness and simplicity of medizeval life in comparison with 
our own was conducive to a steadier kind of spirituality. 
Complete renunciation of the “world” was for many a 
constant ideal; and in the life of contemplation (with its 
inevitable echoes and memories of the life of the flesh) 
into which such extatic dreamers withdrew, a mystic mar- 
riage with the great and holy of their new world was both 
natural and necessary. The sexual depravity of medieval 
monastic life is not for a moment to be denied or lost sight 
of, but it was not all so. There were some who could 
wholly and purely, without sham or self-deception, be 
united in a sacred union with Jesus or Mary; and for 
these, and indeed for all who could sympathetically com- 
prehend their attitude, the stories of the Clerk of Pisa and 
of the ring on the image of Mary, with all their variants, 
would have a true and serious meaning. There were many 
men in the Middle Ages who had no doubt the Virgin 
Mary had appeared to them and spoken to them; and the 
Church was busy teaching those who had not enjoyed this 
miracle that it was possible to them also if they lived 
devoutly and obeyed the priest. Thus, while for the prac- 
tical minded these divine marriages are a childish notion, 
for the mystics and the religious idealists they are a con- 
summation of exalted contemplation and denial of the 
flesh. They may be amusing now, but in their day and 
for their purpose they were genuine reflections of human 
life. 

We may now turn to study the probable relationship of 
all these tales which throughout the Middle Ages played 
so many variations on a few well-recognized themes. And 
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the discussion will be clearest if we begin with those which 
appear to be the simpiest, that is, to contain the important 
motifs in the least complicated combination. The Venus 
story is the natural starting point; the Marriage of Mary 
with the ring its most obvious parallel; and the Clerk of 
Pisa, which is perhaps the simplest of all, occupies a 
middle ground between them, with important elements of 
each.*® We may therefore begin conveniently with these 
three. 

It is reasonably certain, though not demonstrable, that 
the Venus story is the earliest. Of the other two, the 
Clerk of Pisa appears to be the earlier; it dates certainly 
from before 1100. The story of the ring placed on the 
statue of the Virgin, or Marriage of Mary, does not occur, 
so far as we have direct evidence, before 1200; but by 
about 1225 (or earlier) Gautier de Coincy had already 
translated it from Latin into French. We may therefore 
assume with reasonable probability that it existed by 1200. 
But it is obvious that the meagre evidence we possess is 
entirely insufficient to form the basis of a sound argument 
for their genetic relations. And the fact that we have the 
Clerk of Pisa in a written form which antedates the 
earliest written form of the Marriage of Mary is of course 
inconclusive evidence of their relative date. 

Let us assume, however, the priority of the Venus story. 
The conception of a statue endowed with certain human 
attributes is primitive, and pagan. The association of the 
classical gods with evil spirits, and the belief in the mal- 
evolent power of Venus, are early Christian ideas; but 
the story itself is Christian only in this remote back- 


“With the Clerk of Pisa I here include its variant (or original) 
the Neglected Mary Image; for they represent the very same story. 
Whether the former is actually a more developed form of the latter 
T shall not pretend to say. 
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ground. The feeling and atmosphere of the story are 
pagan. When in the eleventh century the cult of the 
Virgin Mary began to make great strides, pious minds 
would look about for whatever could readily be adapted to 
the new worship, and it was inevitable that some one should 
see the potentialities of this tale of Venus and the ring. 
And yet how to make over the figure of a cruel goddess 
into something like the divine Virgin is not altogether 
obvious, unless there is some intermediate link to be used 
as a suggestion.*® 

Let us assume again that before the transformation of 
the Venus statue to the Mary image took place the Clerk 
of Pisa was already known. This is a comparatively 
simple story of a youth devoted to the Virgin; he yields 
to the entreaties of his friends to marry, but on his 
wedding day the Virgin in a vision claims him as her own, 
and he abandons his marriage, accepts the love of Mary, 
and ends his life in her service. That is, a devout youth 
prefers the mystic marriage with the mother of Jesus to 
an earthly union—a very simple and useful motif for one 
who desired to encourage the growing Mary-cultus. And 
this simple motif was converted into a story by the device, 
equally simple, of a vision. One may grant, then, that 
the Clerk of Pisa may well have arisen as an independent 
narrative with the didactic purpose of advancing the 
worship of the Virgin.*” 


“One recalls that William of Malmesbury was acquainted with 
both the Venus story and Love Obtained by the Black Arts, and yet 
William did not apparently regard the two as mutually related or 
suggestive one of the other. 

“ Mussafia conjectured that HM, the eleventh-century collection of 
Mary miracles which contains the earliest occurrence of the Clerk of 
Pisa was compiled in England. Tf this is so, the story must have 
already been in circulation; for an Englishman would not localize it 
in Pisa, and name the particular church, without special reason. 
Perhaps the tale had a remote basis of fact, or of local tradition. 
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Now it is noticeable that the whole interest of this story 
centres in the conclusion. The introduction is merely 
perfunctory: the young man has a natural inclination to 
celibacy and religion, but his friends urge him to marry. 
If one should replace this uninteresting introduction with 
something more lively—say, for example, the opening of 
the Venus story, the moral would be equally cogent, the 
narrative would be more attractive, and the whole would 
be a fortiori more effective. The connecting link between 
the two stories is this: when the young man is about to 
consummate his marriage with an earthly bride, the other 
betrothed appears to him in a vision and asserts her claim. 
With this incident as the middle term, how would the 
amalgamation take place ? 

The pagan story relates that to avoid injuring it while 
he is playing a game on his wedding day, a youth places 
his betrothal ring on the finger of a statue of Venus. When 
the game is finished he cannot get back his ring because 
the statue has bent its finger. That night he is prevented 
from consummating the marriage by an invisible obstacle, 
and Venus then appears to him and claims him as her 
own. Now, for Venus read Mary, for invisible obstacle 
read sleep, and add the conclusion of the Clerk of 
Pisa as I have outlined it in the last paragraph but one: 
“. , . claims him as her own, and he abandons his mar- 
riage, accepts the love of Mary, and ends his life in her 
service.” Here we have in all its essential details the 
exemplum de clericulo qui anulum suum in digito ymagi- 
nis beate virgints posuit, the familiar miracle. 

Perhaps one may say that this explanation, with all its 
simplicity is too ingenious. But there it is, at least possi- 
ble, if not probable; and certainly natural. I do not claim 
anything more for it. It makes two preliminary assump- 
tions, first that the Venus story preceded the others in 
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point of time, and second that the Clerk of Pisa was 
earlier than the Marriage of Mary. Both these assump- 
tions are in agreement with the facts so far as we can 
recover them; and so the internal evidence harmonizes 
with the external and supports it, though neither is con- 
clusive by itself. Their combined force, however, pro- 
duces what I should like to call a sufficient probability. In 
the nature of the case no stronger argument is practicable, 
and no closer approach to certainty is possible. 

The Bacheler of Rome appears to be an independent 
adaptation of the Venus story to the Virgin worship. It 
is more complex than the usual Marriage of Mary, and 
closer to its original, and does not seem to have been so 
popular. The malevolent image is not called Venus, but 
it behaves precisely like the Venus statue of Malmesbury’s 
version. The incidents are substantially the same until 
the Bacheler of Rome takes steps to break the spell. In 
the earlier tale the hero turns to Palumbus, a converted 
necromancer ; here, after getting no help from the Pope, 
he tries a pious hermit who makes him a devotee of the 
Virgin. Then the vision motif is repeated, Our Lady 
taking the place of Venus. Finally his devotion to the 
Virgin earns him the reward of his prayers. But in both 
tales Palumbus and the hermit have the same rdéle: they 
put the Roman youth on the right path to regain his ring. 

With Gautier’s story there can hardly be any real rela- 
tionship. While in many respects the Bacheler of Rome 
is a better and more interesting narrative, it has not the 
simplicity of outline and effective directness of Gautier’s 
version. The latter carries the adaptation one step fur- 
ther in merging the figure of Venus and that of Mary; 
and thus the plot is relieved of the repetition of the two 
vision incidents and of the suspense in which the bacheler 
seeks for the right advice but still hesitates to carry out 
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the Virgin’s commands. The dénouement of Gautier’s 
version is therefore swifter and more pointed, and the 
whole is better adapted for exemplum or didactic use. But 
the elements of unlikeness between the two with reference 
to their common source are such as seem to preclude any 
theory that the Bacheler of Rome was somehow an inter- 
mediate step between the Venus story and the Marriage 
of Mary. The Bacheler follows its source as closely as is 
consistent with its religious raison d’étre; while the very 
points of similarity between the Marriage of Mary and 
the Venus story are points of dissimilarity between it and 
the Bacheler of Rome. It can therefore hardly be a ques- 
tion of the latter’s being the source or model of the Mar- 
riage of Mary. Of course it is possible, notwithstanding, 
that if the Bacheler of Rome existed before 1200 it may 
have given some one the suggestion of combining the story 
of Venus and the Clerk of Pisa with the purpose of 
advancing the cult of the Virgin; but there is no reason 
to suppose such an early date for it. 

The story of Love Obtained by the Black Arts is cer- 
tainly a developed form of the Clerk of Pisa type, and 
probably was based on some early version of the latter 
before it became localized in Pisa. The two are funda- 
mentally the same in dénouement, except that in the 
simpler story the Virgin appears immediately to the clerk 
and addresses him directly, while in Love by the Black 
Arts he falls asleep and has a vision. Where they differ 
is in the introduction. One is straightforward and almost 
bare, the other is elaborated with diabolic obsession and 
dealings in necromancy. This fuller introduction involves 
of course minor changes in the latter parts of the story, 
but it does not affect the principal incident or the climax, 
unless perhaps to overshadow it slightly. Indeed, the very 
fact that the interest of the reader is aroused at once, that 
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the story does not depend for its appeal entirely on the 
vision and sudden conversion of the clerk, that thus the 
miraculous element is subordinated, is evidence that Love 
Obtained by the Black Arts is an elaboration of the 
simpler Pisa story. 

There is no need to attempt a schematic outline of the 
relations of the miscellaneous variants. I have included 
them above as an indication of the popularity of the themes 
with medieval story-tellers and listeners. It is of interest 
to find the old ideas in new connexions and combinations. 
And in the unadorned narratives of the Middle Ages one 
can easily see the same working and reworking, the same 
shuffling and reshuffling, of a few simple motifs or inci- 
dents which it requires greater analysis to recognize in 
the more sophisticated fiction of the present, but which are 
equally manifest to the student. 

Sometime during those transitional centuries, then, 
between the Christianization of Rome and the opening of 
the medieval period there came into being a strange story 
of a young Roman who unintentionally betrothed himself 
to a statue of Venus, the demon-goddess, by placing his 
marriage ring on its finger; who was persecuted by the 
malevolent and jealous image; and finally obtained release 
by means of a necromancer. This story enjoyed a con- 
siderable currency in the Middle Ages, and being trans- 
formed into a miracle of the Virgin attained a tremen- 
dously increased popularity. It is not one of the finest 
examples of medieval narrative art. It never attracted 
any of the more skilful story writers—one wishes Chaucer 
had taken it down from the lips of one of the Canterbury 
pilgrims (the Clerk, say, might have told it on the way 
back to London) ; it never received anything like literary 
interpretation. But the fact that it has continued to com- 
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mand the interest of readers since the Renaissance is a 
proof of its intrinsic worth as a story. 

During the Middle Ages it led a double life. But while 
its other manifestation passed out of common currency 
along with the bulk of medizval miracles of the Virgin, 
its original form has maintained itself, and has at length 
from the hands of Mérimée won its literary laurels. 


III 


The old traditions of Venus as a lovedemon have 
naturally attracted many modern writers, and there are 
several interesting poems and tales based on this idea 
of the supernatural powers of the transformed goddess, 
but they are pertinent here only when they contain actual 
reminiscences of the statue-and-ring motif. Eichendorff’s 
very pretty romantic story, Das Marmorbild, is eminently 
successful in suggesting an atmosphere in which our dis- 
belief in enchantment and diabolic influence is very will- 
ingly suspended: the whole tale is so conducted that the 
reader hardly knows, until the author carefully disillu- 
sions him. at the end, which of Florio’s friends and which 
of the ‘ovely gardens and palaces are real and which are 
imaginary. Here Venus appears sometimes as a marble 
statue, but there is no ring-betrothal.' 

Eichendorff returned, however, to this same theme in 
his narrative poem Julian (1853), in which the Emperor 
Julian pledges himself to the ancient gods by placing a 


* Eichendorff, in a letter to Fouqué (Dec. 2, 1817) explained that 
he took the hint for this story from Happel’s Curiositates; see the 
extract in Koch’s introduction to Das Marmorbild in Kiirschner’s 
Deutsche National-Litteratur, 146, u, 2, pp. 157 ff. Koch mentions 
other stories and poems which involve a similar theme. The German 
critics find a sort of literary allegory in Eichendorff’s tale. On 
Happel’s version of Venus and the ring see above, pv. 529. 
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ring on the finger of a Venus statue—“ Ich griiss’ als 
Braut dich!” It is a long poem, in various metres, and 
has some interest for its narrative vigor, but none for its 
handling of the supernatural. 

Among the Juvenile Poems of Tom Moore is a ballad 
in sixty-two quatrains called The Ring. Here the youth’s 
name is Rupert, the bride’s Isabel, the necromancer’s 
Austin. Moore probably intended it to be of the ‘ simple 
and stirring’ variety. To apologize for its badness by 
hoping it may have been intended as a burlesque is futile. 
The last stanza is a fair example of its qualities: 

He took the ring, the rabble pass’d, 
He home return’d again; 


His wife was then the happiest fair, 
The happiest he of men. 


The German poet Franz Freiherr von Gaudy has a prose 
rifacimento of the Malmesbury version in his Venetian- 
ische Novellen (1838). At Verona, in the time of Can 
Signorio della Scala, young Ottaviano Sagramoso is be- 
trothed to the lovely Vergogna, a daughter of the Castel- 
lani family, which has long been hostile to the Sagramosi. 
The setting is elaborate, some of the incidents are happily 
expanded, and the Montague-Capulet motif adds a certain 
interest to the situation. On the whole, Gaudy’s Frau 
Venus is a respectable though hardly a distinguished 
retelling of the old tale.” 

Mérimée’s Vénus d’Ille (1837) is an extraordinarily 
fine short-story, and as an example of the possibilities of 


7G. W. H. Hiring (1798-1871), who wrote under the name of 
Willibald Alexis, published in the Taschenbuch fiir Damen for 1828 
a Venus in Rom (also in Gesammelte Novellen, 111, Berlin, 1831), 
which I believe is the story of the statue and the ring; but I have 
been unable to obtain a copy of it. (Cf. Goedeke, Grundrise zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, 1x, pp. 436, 466.) 
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terror in fiction deserves closer study than would be appro- 
priate here. One may compare it with Henry James’s 
The Last of the Valerit, in which also there is an antique 
statue which exercises a power of evil in the modern world. 
It has been said that without a malignant woman for 
inspiration Mérimée had no talent; here he has another 
element of success: fear of the supernatural. His imme- 
diate source has not been discovered; but that is of little 
importance. While following generally the outline of the 
old story, he has made it completely his own; he has given 
it a vigor, an intensity, a life which none of the other 
versions possesses. For concentration and heightening of 
effect he has omitted the Palumbus incident, the nocturnal 
procession, and the return of the ring, and placed the 
tragic consequence where it is most true and impressive 
artistically, not on Palumbus, but on the bridegroom ; thus 
at the same time simplifying the narrative and increasing 
its dramatic power. The bronze Venus of Ille is more 
distinctly than in any of the earlier redactions of the story 
the ancient love goddess become a malicious demon. And 
perhaps the most significant characteristic of Mérimée’s 
handling is the boldness with which he placed the old 
material in the full light of modern life.* 

In the Fourth Part of The Earthly Paradise (1870) 


*Cf. Augustin Filon, Mérimée et ses amis, Paris, 1894, p. 98. 

Mr. Arthur Symons, The Symbolist Movement in Literature, New 
York, 1919, pp. 58 ff., interprets Mérimée’s story rather differently; 
and indeed finds a “spiritual meaniug,” which Mérimée rejected, in 
the medieval story:—‘ The ring which the bridegroom sets on the 
finger of Venus and which the statue’s finger closes upon, accepting 
it, symbolizes the pact between love and sensuality, the lover’s 
abdication of all but the physical part of love.” 

Mérimée’s Vénus d’Ille was translated into English by Edgar 
Saltus, in Tales before Supper, Brentano’s, 1887; cf. C. Van Vechten, 
The Merry-go-round, New York, 1918, p. 58. 
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Morris retold the story, not without a certain charm, to 
be sure, but with none of the skill and subtlety of Méri- 
mée’s version. Morris did little more than expand, with 
poetical embellishments, the medieval tale of Malmesbury 
and the chroniclers. The scene is on the coast of England ; 
the hero is Lawrence, a wealthy merchant who has been 
in the East; the magician is Palumbus, an old friend of 
the bride’s father. The whole effect of this version is one 
of dilution. There are upwards of thirteen hundred lines, 
but the actual story is slight. The descriptions are often 
good, but almost never excellent. Though he makes many 
obvious attempts, only once does Morris produce the mys- 
terious atmosphere of the supernatural—when the cloudy 
column closed round the youth and 


It was as though his lips were kissed. 


The different groups of the nocturnal procession, suggest- 
ing vaguely the companies in Chaucer’s House of Fame, 
are fairly vivid and interesting, but the vision as a whole 
fails to make a really great impression. And throughout 
the poem Morris displays all the weaknesses that are 
natural to the short narrative couplet, lack of concentra- 
tion and intensity, loose grammatical structure, and rime- 
padding. There is apparently no effort at characterization, 
and though many of the ornamental passages are pleasing 
and pretty enough, the story itself is hardly more moving 
than in the bare medieval versions. 

In absolute contrast to Eichendorff’s story, which hovers 
in a misty mid-region whence it is almost natural to cross 
into the adjoining world of spirits, and to Mérimée’s 
masterpiece, which brings the supernatural into a myste 
rious but poignant relation with everyday life, is The 
Tinted Venus: a Farcical Romance (1885), of F. Anstey 
(Thomas Anstey Guthrie). Here we are obliged to sus- 
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pend disbelief because the supernatural is interwoven into 
a very realistic pattern of London life, and because the 
story is only an extraordinarily clever farce. There is no 
apparent effort to make the supernatural seem probable, 
but after our first shock at the disappearance of the statue 
from its pedestal and its reappearance in the omnibus we 
are no more inclined to question the right of the goddess 
to appear in the story than was Leander himself. The 
figures of the (in Victorian phrase) middle-lower-class 
Londoners are sufficiently lifelike, especially in the Dick- 
ensian scene of the Sunday dinner. We accept Mr. 
Tweddle and his friends because they are natural and 
amusing; we accept the august imperious divinity because 
Mr. Tweddle accepts her and because she is part of the 
farce. In two chapter headings (111 and rx) Anstey quotes 
from The Earthly Paradise; in Chapter vir Mr. Free- 
moult, the scholar whom Leander consults on the antece- 
dent history of his deity, says that the story of the ring 
occurs in The Earthly Paradise and also in Burton’s 
Anatomy ; and the mention of a tennis game and a bronze 
statue shows that Anstey probably knew Mérimée’s version 
as well. 

Tt is far from Anstey’s farcical novelette to Mérimée’s 
study of terror and malignant jealousy, and farther still 
to the miracle of the Clerk of Pisa and the simple tale of 
William of Malmesbury, yet they are all one story; they 
have in common the situation of a bridegroom pursued by 
a jealous divinity on whose finger he has slipped a mar- 
riage ring; and what is important is not so much to com- 
pare this with any example whatsoever of an immortal 
interfering with a mortal lover, or of a person committing 
an imprudent act which brings on serious consequences, 
as to observe what meanings, what effects are obtained 
from this situation. The medieval story-tellers were in 
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the main too unskilled and too unliterary to make it mean 
anything in particular; they repeated it merely as a good 
tale. The Maryolaters, on the other hand, saw an oppor- 
tunity to adapt it to holy uses, and changed the malevolent 
Venus to an equally jealous and importunate Mary acting, 
however, with benevolent intent. The modern writers 
have perceived its latent possibilities—Eichendorff for 
dreamy romanticism, Morris for poetical narrative 
(though his work is hardly an artistic success), Mérimée 
for characterization and terror, and Anstey for farce. One 
by one the undeveloped medieval tales are coming into 
their own. This one of the ring and the statue may be 
said to have arrived. 


Franxurn Baro. 
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XXIV.—PLAY-PUBLISHING IN ELIZABETHAN 
TIMES 


Two modern spectacles have become so familiar that we 
find it difficult to imagine even a prehistoric state without 
them: the author stalking a publisher, and the play treated 
as pure literature. There are, indeed, many plays—and 
even some successful ones—that do not reach print; but 
the closet-drama is established, and unquestioned as a lit- 
erary form, in prose as well as verse. Hence it is difficult 
to visualize conditions that no more than three hundred 
years ago were the reverse of these: the play regarded as 
mere stage directions, not at all comparable with pure 
literature in prose or verse; and the publisher pursuing, 
satyr-like, the nymph-coy author for something to print. 
Yet the understanding of these surprising conditions is a 
pre-requisite to any establishing of Shaksperean or other 
Elizabethan texts, especially plays; for on it rests finally 
the main question of authenticity. A short survey of the 
following four aspects of Elizabethan publishing may help 
to show both their universality and their significance. 

1. A general disinclination, on the part of authors, to 
publish. That this state of things would be likely to exist 
is obvious, chiefly of course because there was no such 
thing as authors’ copyright; because when a man’s Ms. 
left his hands to go into a printing office it left not only 
his possession but his control, and belonged to the printer, 
—as Nash put it,!—“and his heyres . . . successiuely 
to the thirteenth and fourteenth generation, Cum Priuile- 


* Have with you to Saffron-Walden, McKerrow ed. (London, 1905), 
1m, pp. 27 f. 
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gio, forbidding all other to print . . . but the lineall off- 
spring of their race in sempiternum.” To be sure, one’s 
control was very ineffective, often, when one’s Ms. was in 
the hands of even a “very Frende”; but beyond that 
there was none at all. And there was plainly a feeling, es- 
pecially among the courtly writers, that such publicity was 
not only a thing offering no advantages that they cared for, 
but something that would spoil the fine sociable sharing of 
their writings among their friends,—with and for whom 
they were very often written. This, of course, is but a 
roundabout way of stating the obvious fact: Literature was 
still chiefly regarded as an accomplishment; and had 
scarcely begun to be a profession. Those who wrote, 
therefore,—i. e., the accomplished classes,—when they 
thought of selling their writings to be printed, found no 
allurement in the thought: for they must bargain with 
disagreeable inferiors, and get but a few dirty shillings in 
exchange for the dear offspring of their fancy,—a trans- 
action thus mercenary and degrading, and at its best un- 
profitable. That this disinclination to publish was actu- 
ally the state of things, everyone knows. It is a common- 
place that all of Sidney’s writings circulated in ms. for 
years—during his life because no one dared to print them 
against the declared desire of so important a person, and 
even some time after, until the stationers could get pos-~ 
session of them. It is equally commonplace that most of 
the sonnetteers and their friends enjoyed the great num- 
bers of sonnets that circulated, in ms., and usually a long 
time before their mss. got printed. We wonder, not that 
Shakspere’s were published without his sanction, but that 
they remained unpublished till 1609. Many Elizabethan 
writings were not published till some time after the av- 
thor’s death; in any case years may have elapsed,—and 
often are known to have elapsed,—between the writing 
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and the printing. Frequent instances of lawlessness 
among stationers show that this ms. habit, and the distrust 
of going into print, or at least the preferring to keep one’s 
writings for friendly and private uses, was as strong with 
Sir Thomas Browne as it had been with Barnabe Googe 
eighty years before. And that they were in this neither 
unusual nor peculiar, many recurrent examples of other 
writers reveal all through the interval; with such out- 
spoken statements as Nash makes about The Terrors of 
the Night,? Bacon about the Lssays,3 Heywood about The 
Foure Prentises of London* and The English Traveller,® 
and the like. 

2. A special disinclination to publish plays. Estab- 
lished upon this general distrust of the press and persist- 
ence of the ms. habit, was a special tendency away from 
the publishing of plays. This was due primarily to the 
(then) general disregard of plays as literature; and this 
again was due to the conditions within the theatre, and 
also to those without. All the external conditions of 
stage-playing, after the church gave over its control, and 
until after Shakspere’s time, made against its general 
reputation ; and that reputation was made as much worse 
by the Puritans as they were able to make it. Among 
the courtly “ makers,” that is among those who produced, 
chiefly, the real literature, so considered, there could be 
little regard, much less any feeling of equality, for any 
part of this playwriting profession, which was (to them) 
disreputable, bourgeois, and at its best mercenary. A 
significant echo of this comes from Sir Richard Baker’s 


? McKerrow ed., 1, p. 341. 

* Abbott ed., 11, pp. 273 f. 

* Dramatic Works (London, 1874), 1, pp. 159-62. 
5 Toid., Tv, p. 5. 
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Chronicle (1648); in which, after recording the chief 
“men of note” in Elizabeth’s time among “ Statesmen,” 
“ Writers,” and “ Divines,”’ Sir Richard continues (p. 
120): 

After such men, it might be thought ridiculous to speak of Stage- 
players; but seeing excellency in the meanest things deserve remem- 
bring, and Roscius the Comedian is recorded in History with such 
commendation, it may be allowed us to do the like with some of our 
Nation.° 


Evidence that plays were not literature comes from Ed- 
mund Bolton’s Hypercritica; or a Rule of Judgment for 
writing or reading our histories, the preliminary sketch of 
which (written about 1610 and preserved in the Rawlin- 
son mss. at Oxford) gives “ An Enumeration of the best 
Authors for written English,’—“ the books . . . out of 
which wee gather the most warrantable English.” Bolton 
adds that they “are not many to my remembrance, .. . 
But among the cheife, or rather the cheife, are in my 
opinion these.” He then names Sir Thomas More, Chap- 
man’s Jiiad, Samuel Daniel, Drayton’s Heroicall Epistles, 
“ Marlowe his excellent fragment of Hero and Leander,” 
and 


Shakespere, Mr Francis Beamont, & innumerable other writers for 
the stage; and presse tenderly to be used in this Argument... 


concluding with, “ Southwell, Parsons, & some fewe other 
of that sort.” But in the printed and completed text of 
this treatise (first published 1722) all mention of these 
plays as sources of “ warrantable English” is omitted.” 

This opinion of plays as not being themselves a part of 
literature was of course not confined to any class or group, 
but was common and prevalent; and expressions of it are 


* Quoted in Shakspere Allusion-Book, 1, p. 487. ° 
"Ibid., 1, pp. 213 f. 
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to be found most often and most unmistakably in the prac- 
tice and the statements of the publishers and playwrights 
themselves. The printer Creede (or Harrison), in his 
1615 preface to Fletcher’s Cupids Revenge,* protests that 
plays, “as well as . . . other works,” should have dedi- 
cations: 

It is a custom used by some writers in this age to dedicate their 
plays to worthy persons, as well as their other works; and there is 
reason for it, because they are the best Minervas of their brain, and 
express more purity of conceit in the ingenious circle of an act or 
scene than is to be found in the vast circumference of larger volumes, 


and therefore worthy an answerable Maecenas to honour and be 
honoured by them. 


That this was not the practice, however, in a number of 
conspicuous cases, is generally recognized. Peele seems 
to have taken some pains with the publishing of his poems 
and masques, but usually little or none with his plays, 
which were commonly issued with anonymous title-pages, 
while the poems were ascribed. Kyd’s plays were all 
anonymous, except his Cornelia,—translated from Gar- 
nier; whereas the Housholders Philosophie was obviously 
published by Kyd himself. Lyly personally published 
both parts of Huphues; but all his plays and other pub- 
lished writings except The Woman in the Moone and 
Loves Metamorphosis appeared without his name and 
apparently without his co-operation. And, most strik- 
ingly of all, Shakspere, as everyone knows, took obvious 
care with the setting forth of Venus and Adonis and 
Ivucrece, but none whatever with any of his plays, even to 
the extent of ignoring grossly bad versions of plays really 
his, and the ascription to him of very poor plays not his 
at all. The only rumor, even, of his notice or displeasure 


* Dyce ed. (London, 1843), m1, p. 355. 
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concerning the capital made of his name, among all the 
traditions that have descended to us, is Heywood’s state- 
ment that Shakspere was “ much offended ” by Jaggard’s 
printing two of Heywood’s poems as his—hence even then 
a matter of poems, not of plays.? Chapman asks, in the 
“ Prologus ” of Al Fooles (1605), 


‘Who can shew cause, why your wits, that in ayme 
At higher Obiects, scorne to compose Playes; 
(Though we are sure they could, would they vouchsafe it?) 


And in the dedications of The Widdowes Teares, 1612, 
The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, 1613, and Caesar and 
Pompey, 1631, he apologizes rather elaborately for pre- 
suming so far with a mere play. This is the dedication of 
The Widdowes Teares: 


To the right Vertuous and truly noble Gentleman, 
Mr Io. REED of Mitton, in the Countie of Glocester Esquire. 

Sir, if any worke of this nature be worth the presenting to Friends 
Worthie, and Noble; I presume this, will not want much of that 
value. Other Countrie men haue thought the like worthie of Dukes 
and Princes acceptations; Iniusti sdegnij; Il Pentamento Amorose ; 
Calisthe, Pastor fido, &c. (all being but plaies) were all dedicate to 
Princes of Italie. And therefore only discourse to shew my loue to 
your right vertuous and noble disposition. This poore Comedie (of 
many desired to see printed) I thought not vtterly vnworthie that 
affectionate designe in me: Well knowing that your free iudgement 
weighs nothing by the Name, or Forme; or any vaine estimation of 
the vulgar; but will accept acceptable matter, as well in Plaies; as 


* Malone (in the Boswell-Malone Shakespeare, 1821, m1, pp. 329 f.) 
says that “We. . . can now pronounce with certainty that our poet 
was entirely careless about literary fame, and could patiently endure 
to be made answerable for compositions which were not his own, 
without using any means to undeceive the publick.” But of course 
his literary fame rested on his poems, and the two earliest of those 
he had provided for; his plays gave him no valid claim to literary 
standing in his own time. 

* Comedies and Tragedies (London, 1873), 1, p. 113. 
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in many lesse materialls, masking in more serious Titles: And so, 
till some worke more worthie I can select, and perfect, out of my 
other Studies, that may better expresse me; and more fit the grauitie 
of your ripe inclination, I rest. 
Yours at all parts most truly affected. 
Gro. CHAPMAN.” 


These are the opening sentences of the dedication of The 
Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois: 


To the Right Vertvovs, and truely Noble Knight, St Thomas 

Howard, &e. 
Sir, 
Since Workes of this kinde haue beene lately esteemed worthy the 
Patronage of some of our worthiest Nobles, I haue made no doubt to 
preferre this of mine to your vndoubted Vertue, and exceeding true 
Noblesse: as contayning matter no lesse deseruing your reading, and 
excitation to Heroycall life, then any such late Dedication. Nor 
haue the greatest Princes of Italie, and other Countries, conceiued 
it any least diminution to their greatnesse, to haue their Names 
wing’d with these Tragicke Plumes, and disperst by way of Patron- 
age, through the most Noble Notices of Europe. . . . 
Your true Vertues 
most true obseruer, 
Gro. CHAPMAN.” 


And in the Caesar and Pompey dedication to the Earl of 
Middlesex, Chapman uses the justifying phrase, 


since scenicall representation is so farre from giuing iust cause of 
any least dimimution.” 


When Joason published his nine plays in 1616 as The 
Workes of Beniamin Jonson, he precipitated a long series 
of comments on the difference between “plays” and 
“ works,” which further confirm what I have just been 
saying. Fitzgeoffrey writes in a satire in his Certaine 
Elegies (1618) of 


4 Tbid., 1, p. 3. * Tbid., 11, pp. 99 f. 
* Tbid., 11, p. 125. 
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Bookes, made of Ballades: Workes, of Playes."* 


Heywood, in his preface to The English Traveller (1633), 
takes a fling: 


True it is, that my Playes are not exposed vnto the world in 
Volumes, to beare the title of Workes, (as others) .* 


The same year (and possibly before Heywood wrote that 
sentence), Sheares published six of Marston’s plays first 
as Tragedies and Comedies and then as The Workes of Mr. 
Iohn Marston, in the second issue with a dedication 
beginning thus: 


Many opprobies and aspersions have not long since been cast upon 
Plays in general, and it were requisite and expedient that they were 
vindicated from them; ... Yet, for my part, I cannot perceive 
wherein they should appear so vile and abominable, that they should 
be so vehemently inveighed against. Is it because they are PLays? 
The name, it seems, somewhat offends them; whereas, if they were 
styled Works, they might have their approbation also. I hope that 
I have now somewhat pacified that precise sect, by reducing all our 
Author’s several Plays into one volume, and so styled them THE 
Works oF Mr. JOHN Marston, who was not inferior unto any, . 


Some time before 1639 “ R. C.” (Robert Chamberlain), 
in Conceits, Clinches, Flashes, and Whimzies (published 
that year) was credited with this anecdote: 


One asked another what Shakespeares works were worth, all being 
bound together. He answered, not a farthing. Not worth a farthing! 
said he; why so? He answered that his plays were worth a great 
deale of mony, but he never heard, that his works were worth any 
thing at all.” 


Richard West, writing in Ferrand’s Hrotomania in 1640, 
speaks satirically of popular opinion: 


 Shakspere Allusion-Book, 1, p. 457. 

% Dramatic Works (London, 1874), rv, p. 5. 
* Bullen ed. (London, 1887), 1, pp. vii f. 

" Shak. Allus.-B., 1, p. 438. 
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As twere the only office of a Friend 

To Rhyme, and ’gainst his Conscience to commend; 
And sweare like Poets of the Post, This Play 
Exceeds all Johnson’s Works: * 


Prefixed to Shakespeare’s Poems (1640) are these lines 
among the complimentary verses by Digges: 
First, that he was a Poet none would doubt, 
That heard th’ applause of what he sees set out 
Imprinted; where thou hast (I will not say 


Reader his Workes for to contrive a Play 
To him twas none) the patterne of all wit.’ 


And in an anonymous play of about 1640 (called by 
Bullen Captain Underwit, and by him attributed to Shir- 
ley) Underwit is reading the list of martial works bought 
for him by his servant: 
. .. the Booke of Cannons .. . Shakespeares workes—why Shake- 
speares Workes? 
Tho: I had nothing for the pikemen before, 
Vn: they are playes,” 
Sir John Suckling, in his “ Sessions of the Poets” in 
Fragmenta Aurea (1646), has these lines: 
The first that broke silence was good old Ben, 
Prepar’d before with Canary wine, 


And he told them plainly he deserv’d the Bays, 
For his were call’d Works, where others were but Plaies.” 


And (to make an end of these) Whalley, in his life of 
Jonson (1756), quotes these epigrams: 

Pray tell me, Ben, where does the myst’ry lurk? 

What others call a Play, you call a work. 


The author’s friend thus for the author says: 
Ben’s plays are works, when others works are plays.” 


Tbid., 1, p. 450. Ibid., 1, p. 455. 
* Ibid., 1, p. 466. * Tbid., 1, p. 457. 
Ibid., 1, pp. 457 f. 
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Part of the point in these allusions is of course the already 
old tradition of Shakspere’s “ facetious grace in writing ” 
and Jonson’s “oil and sweat”; but quite as much is 
plainly directed at Jonson’s taking his plays so much more 
seriously than his or any plays were then believed to 
deserve being taken. 

Of course the real point in the attitude of the play- 
wrights themselves is that repeatedly voiced by Marston— 
in prefaces to The Malcontent (1604) and Parasitaster 
(1606): 

I would fain leave the paper; only one thing afflicts me, to think 
that scenes, invented merely to be spoken, should be enforcively 
published to be read, . . . but I shall entreat . . . that the unhand- 
some shape which this trifle in reading presents, may be pardoned 
for the pleasure it once afforded you when it was presented with the 
soul of lively action.* 

If any shall wonder why I print a comedy, whose life rests much 
in the actor’s voice, let such know that it cannot avoid publishing.™ 


‘Comedies are writ to be spoken, not read; remember the life of 
these things consists in action; * 


and by Webster in The Deuils Law-case, “ To the Judi- 
cious Reader ” : 


A great part of the grace of this, I confess, lay in action; ™ 


and in The White Divel (“ To the Reader ”’) : 


it wanted (that which is the only graze and setting-out of a 
tragedy) a full and understanding auditory.” 


In fact, then, the play was not considered a book at all— 
especially not by the theater people; but as a ms. of direc- 
tions to the actors, and for use exclusively behind the 
scenes (if one may so speak of the Elizabethan stage). The 


* Bullen ed., 1, p. 198. * Tbid., 1, p. 110. 
* Tbid., p. 113. 

™* Dyce ed. (London, 1859), p. 105. 

Ibid., p. Xxxv. 
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“life of these things” rested—and still rests—so much 
in their “ action” that only the desperate importunities 
of stationers, with the un-Elizabethan seriousness and self- 
consciousness of Ben Jonson, got any really popular plays 
into print at that time; and this fundamental distinction 
keeps “‘ closet-drama ” off the stage and “ popular” drama 
out of print even now: for a large proportion of dramatic 
literature—like The Old Homestead and many less 
famous plays—is to this day treated as dramatic mate- 
rial, but not as literature. We can never afford to forget 
in approaching these Shakspere phenomena, what very 
many students of that time have forgotten, that his plays 
were then subject to the same conditions as all the rest: 
and that their translation and transmigration into the 
kingdom of poetry and belles lettres did not begin until 
the eighteenth century; but that this transmigration has 
been so complete that now when actors attempt Shakspere, 
they produce his great dramatic poems under theatrical 
conditions which are abnormal to the last degree. 

This distinction between the dramatic and the literary 
is, of course, the secret of nearly all hesitancy, modern or 
ancient, on the part of dramatists to publish. It is the 
secret of the apologies and explanations the Elizabethan 
dramatists felt called to make—sometimes very elaborate- 
ly—when they did publish. And often there was a good 
reason, which they made the most of as their excuse for 
venturing into print with a play—whether failure on the 
stage, corruption or piracy of the text, or something else. 
Sackville and Norton are said by Day ** to have had no 
intention of publishing Ferrer and Porrex. Vavasour, 
prefacing Samuel Rowley’s Noble Souldier, says 


The Poet might conceive a compleat satisfaction upon the Stages 
approbation: But the Printer rests not. there,” 


* Tudor Facsimiles, ed. Farmer, 1908. ™ Ibid., 1913. 
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and so on—an admirable summary of the situation. Hey- 
wood insists that although he has had a hand “ or at least 
a maine finger ” in two hundred and twenty plays, yet 


it neuer was any great ambition in me, to bee in this kind Volumni- 
ously read.” 


I. e, “in Volumes .. . (as others).” And again (in 
The Rape of Lucrece) : ** 


It hath been no custome in me of all other men (courteous 
Readers) to commit my Playes to the Presse: ... though some 
have used a double sale of their labours, first to the Stage, and after 
to the Presse; For my owne part, I here proclaime my selfe euer 
faithfull in the first, and never guilty of the last. 


Ford makes his protestation in his dedication of The 
Lovers Melancholy (1629): 


To my worthily respected Friends, Nathaniel Finch, Iohn Ford, 
Esquires; Mr. Henry Blvnt, Mr. Robert Ellice, and all the rest of 
the Noble Society of Grayes Inne. 

My Honour’d Friends, 

The account of some leisurable houres, is here summ’d vp, and 
offered to examination. Importunity of Others, or Opinion of mine 
owne, hath not vrg’d on any confidence of running the hazard of a 
censure. .. . My presumption of comming in Print in this kind,” 
hath hitherto been vn-reprooveable. This Piece, being the first, that 
euer courted Reader; and it is very possible, that the like comple- 
ment with Me, may soone grow out of fashion... . 

Iohn Ford.* 


Dekker dedicates three plays: If It Be Not Good (1612) 
to the Queen’s Company; The Whore of Babylon (1607) 
“ Lectori ”; and Match mee in London (1631) to “ Lodo- 
wick Carlell, #sq.,” to whom he addresses this sentence: 


» Dramatic Works (London, 1874), Iv, p. 5. 

™ Tbid., Vv, p. 163. 

"Note by Gifford: “i. e, the Drama: he had previously printed 
‘Fame’s Memorial,’ and, probably, other poems, now lost.” (Gifford’s 
ed. of Ford, I, p. 3.) 

"Bang ed., Materialien, Bd. Louvain, 1908. 
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Nor is it any Over-daring in mee, to put a Play-Booke into your 
hands, being a Courtier; Roman Poets did so to their Emperours, 
the Spanish, (Now) to their Grandi’es, the Italians to their Illus- 
trissimoes, and our owne Nation, to the Great-ones.™ 


The Whore of Babylon had evidently been badly treated 
by the actors, hence was published that those who pleased 
might “ heare now how himselfe can speake.” M'ddle- 
ton in publishing a masque, The World Tost at Tennis, 
felt called upon to explair that it was 


a toy brought to the press rather by the printer than the poet.” 


And even Jonson takes some pains to justify his publica- 
tion of The Queen’s Masques (presented 1605), as a point 
of duty: 


The honour and splendor of these spectacles was such in the per- 
formance, as, could those hours have lasted, this of mine, now, had 
been a most unprofitable work. But (when it is the fate, even of the 
greatest, and most absolute births, to need and borrow a life of 
posterity) little had been done to the study of magnificence in these, 
if presently with the rage of the people, who (as a part of great- 
ness) are privileged by custom, to deface their carcasses, the spirits 
had also perished. In duty therefore to that majesty, who gave them 
their authority and grace, and no less than the most royal of prede- 
cessors, deserves eminent celebration for these solemnities, I add this 
later hand, to redeem them as well from ignorance as envy, two 
common evils, the one of censure, the other of oblivion.” 


Webster published The White Divel in 1612 because he 
felt it had not had a fair reception in the theater: 


To the Reader. 
In publishing this Tragedy, I doe but challenge to myselfe that 
liberty, which other men have tane before mee; not that I affect 
praise by it, for, nos haec nouimus esse nihil, onely, since it was 


™ Dramatic Works (London, 1873), Iv, p. 133. 
* Tbid., 1, p. 190. 

* Bullen ed. (London, 1886), vm, p. 143. 

* (London, 1756), v, p. 232. 
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acted in so dull a time of Winter, presented in so open and blacke a 
theater, that it wanted (that which is the onely grace and setting- 
out of a tragedy) a full and understanding Auditory; and that since 
that time I haue noted, most of the people that come to that play- 
house resemble those ignorant asses (who, visiting stationers’ 
shoppes, their use is not to inquire for good books, but new books), 
I present it to the generall view with this confidence: 


Nec rhoncos metues maligniorum, 
Nec scombris tunicas dabis molestas.™ 


Likewise, Jonson published The New Inne (1631) because 
it had failed at the Blackfriars; and for the same reason 
Fletcher published The Faithful Shepherdesse (before 
1610), preparing it for press so elaborately as to suggest 
that this was the only play he himself published. Field, 
Beaumont, Jonson, and Chapman contributed complimen- 
tary verses, with one accord damning the stupid pit; and 
Fletcher himself furnished a dedication to Sir Walter 
Aston, verses to Sir William Skipwith and Sir Robert 
Townshend, and a preface to the reader. These lines seem 
worth quoting from the dedication: 


Sir, I must ask your patience and be true; 

This play was never lik’d, unless by few 

That brought their judgments with ’em; for, of late, 
First the infection, then the common prate 

Of common people, have such customs got, 

Either to silence plays or like them not: 

Under the last of which this interlude 

Had faln for ever, prest down by the rude, 


Had not the saving sense of better men 
Redeem’d it from corruption. .... 


Given to your service, 
John Fletcher.” 


In the reader’s preface he very carefully defines what he 
means by pastoral ; the opening and close are as follows: 


* Hazlitt ed. (London, 1857), m1, p. 6. 
* Dyce ed. (London, 1843), 11, p. 13. 
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To the Reader. If you be not reasonably assured of your knowledge 
in this kind of poem, lay down the book, or read this, which I would 
wish had been the prologue. It is a pastoral tragi-comedy, which the 
people seeing when it was played, having ever had a singular gift in 
defining, concluded to be a play of country hired shepherds in gray 
cloaks, with curtailed dogs in strings, sometimes laughing together, 
and sometimes killing one another; and, missing Whitsun-ales, cream, 
wassail, and morris-dances, began to be angry. In their error I would 
not have you fall, lest you incur their censure. ... Thus much I 
hope will serve to justify my poem, and make you understand it; to 
teach you more for nothing, I do not know that I am in conscience 
bound. 
John Fletcher.” 


The long and short of this seems to be, then, that when- 
ever a playwright went so far out of the beaten path as 
to publish in book form what had been written for the 
action of the stage, he felt he had to have or find a very 
good reason. That the “closet-drama” had not been 
invented, is plain from all these citations, but plainer still 
from the exclamation of a versifying friend of Nabbes, 
“ E. B.,” who appears in the forefront of Nabbes’s Unfor- 
tunate Mother (1640). (The play could not be got on 
the stage for even one night, it was so poor. Its misfor- 
tune seems to have been that Nabbes did not wait until 
after 1642.) The exclamation is this: 


Printed before ’tis Acted! such a tricke 
As few men will judge to bee politicke.* 


A very curious analogy to this unwillingness to confine 
in print what was written to be acted upon the stage, 
appears in the similar reluctance of such popular fifteenth 
and sixteenth century preachers as Stephen Egerton, 
Henry Smith, and Nathaniel Hardy, who left on record 


“ Ibid., 11, pp. 16 f. 
“ Bullen’s Old English Plays, New Series (London, 1887-90), m, 
p. 88. 
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repeated protests against the reporting of their sermons 
for publication, and consented to publish only for their 
own protection. And so far as these men were moving 
and popular speakers, their objection to printing would 
have been fundamentally that of the playwright: that the 
life of their discourse lay much in the voice. Indeed, a 
remark made by Henry Smith himself (the greatest of the 
three) showed that with him printing was a last resort: 


Because sicknesse hath restrained mee from preaching, 
I am content to doe any good by writing. 


3. The playwright not the possessor of his play. Even 
if the preceding evidences did not exist, and if plays had 
been regarded as appropriate for publication, the stationers 
would have encountered a still more serious obstacle in 
their hunt for copy; as things were, they encountered it 
in addition to the others that hindered their efforts. It 
was the circumstance that the playwrights sold their plays 
unreservedly to the companies, and had in them therefore 
no remaining rights. This was probably the best general 
arrangement, since it divided the risks between playwright 
and management pretty equitably. The arrangement was 
almost totally different from the modern royalty and per- 
centage system, in that the playwright was really doing 
piecework: patching together fragments, working over 
obsolescent pieces, and doing hack-work of every sort on 
his own initiative or the management’s suggestion, that 
would make in the shortest possible time something fit to 
be put on as a “new” play. Henslowe’s famous Diary is 
the revealing document in these matters ; and it shows that 
the less competent men really sold themselves for what 
they could get, and then paid instalments of work as they 


““To the Reader,” in his Sermons, collected ed. of 1622, p. 6. 
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had to or were able. The Henslowe-Alleyn ménage was 
not a sweat-shop ; and yet there was certainly more perspi- 
ration than inspiration, and the system used there was 
essentially that of day-labor whose products were the sole 
property of the proprietors. There is no reason to believe 
that the principle of ownership was different in the other 
companies.*® 

There are, as might be expected, independent corrobora- 
tions of the testimony in Henslowe. Jonson’s title-page of 
The New Inne is one: 

The Nevv Inne. Or, the light Heart. A Comoedy. As it was 
neuer acted, but most negligently play’d, by some, the Kings 
Seruants. And more squeamishly beheld, and censured by others, 
the Kings Subiects. 1629. Now, at last, set at liberty to the 
Readers, his Maties Seruants, and Subiects, to be iudg’d. 1631. By 


the Author, Ben Ionson. . . . Thomas Harper, for Thomas Alchorne, 


Heywood, in the preface to The English Traveller, says 
that one reason his plays have not been “ voluminously ” 
published is that some of them “ are still retained in the 
hands of some Actors.” ** In The Rape of Lucrece he says 
that some dishonest writers “ have used a double sale of 
their labours, first to the stage, and after to the Presse ” ; 
a dishonesty which he himself has not been guilty of. 
Later in the same preface he explains that this play he 
“ was the willinger to furnish out in his native habit ; first 
being by consent, next because the rest have been so 
wronged, in being publisht in such savage and ragged orna- 
ments.” *® Greene was accused in the Defence of Cony- 
Catching (1592) of selling Orlando Furioso to the Queen’s 


* See The Facts about Shakespeare, pp. 31, 131; Lee’s Life (London, 
1919), p. 99; Delius, “ tber den urspriinglichen Text des King Lear,” 
Shak. Jahrb., x, p. 65. 

“ Dramatic Works, Iv, p. 5. 

Ibid., v, p. 163. 
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players “for twenty nobles, and when they were in the 
country [selling] the same play to the Lord Admiral’s 
men for as many more.” *® And the Lord Chamberlain’s 
1637 proclamation to the Stationers’ Company,*” and all 
other such statements which stress the property rights of 
the companies in the plays they were producing, are of 
course confirmatory evidences of this practice of selling 
plays outright. 

4. The companies concerned to keep their plays unpub- 
lished. Finally, with the ownership of plays vested in the 
producing companies, the stationers encountered organized 
business opposition to their attempts to publish plays; for 
“there are few points in our early stage-history more 
clear, than that the different companies took every precau- 
tion in order to prevent the publication of plays belonging 
to them.” 48 This would be natural, since it would keep 
the plays exclusively in the owners’ hands, to the end that 
the public could enjoy them only by attending that theater ; 
but more important still, it would keep the other companies 
from presenting them; and thus would give the owners 
the fullest possible opportunities for revenue.*® That this 


“Lee’s Life, p. 99, note. May this double-dealing be the cause of 
the difference between the Danter Q (1594) and the Alleyn ms. of 
Orlando Furioso? 

“ “ Boswell’s Malone” Shakespeare (1821), mm, pp. 159f. 

“Collier, Shakespeare (1858), v, p. 614. 

“Lee: “The playhouse authorities deprecated the publishing of 
plays in the belief that their dissemination in print was injurious to 
the receipts of the theatre, ... Professional opinion condemned 
such playwrights as sought ‘a double sale of their labours, first to 
the stage and after to the press’ (Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece, 1638. 
Address to Reader). A very small proportion of plays acted in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I—some 600 out of a total of 3000— 
consequently reached the printing press, and the bulk of them is now 
lost.” (Life, p. 100, note.) Gifford, speaking of Jonson’s play 
Richard Crook-back, said: “It has perished, like most of the pieces 
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was precisely the situation, there is much contemporary 
evidence. Strong indirect evidence is the fact that un- 
usually large numbers of plays were entered for publica- 
tion by the stationers after periods of closed theaters; 
which in the light of all the probabilities can hardly fail 
to mean that during those periods the regular income of 
playwrights, actors, and all others who had been living on 
the proceeds of play-production, utterly ceased; and in 
order to live the companies and the playwrights had to sell 
their plays to the stationers—the only way left, at such 
times, of converting them into bread and butter.°° 

But we are not forced to guess about this. Bonian and 
Walley take credit to themselves for publishing T'rotlus 
and Cressida (1609) : 
thanke fortune for the scape it hath made amongst you. Since by 


the grand possessors wills, I beleeve you should have pzayd for 
them [“ his Commedies ”] rather than beene prayd.” 


And Heywood again furnishes direct evidence: by his 
admission in the Rape of Lucrece preface that he was 
publishing “ by consent,” i. e., that consent had been neces- 
sary; and by the English Traveller preface that 


many of them [“ my Playes”] by shifting and change of Companies, 
haue beene negligently lost, Others of them are still retained in the 
hands of some Actors, who thinke it against their peculiar profit to 
haue them come in Print.” 


More striking still, because it shows the Lord Chamber- 
lain taking the part of the companies in their efforts to 


brought out at their [Henslowe and Alleyn’s] theatre; because they 
endeavoured to keep them in their own hands as long as possible.” 
(Jonson’s Works (1843), p. 19.) 

“See The Facts about Shakespeare, p. 137; and for further par- 
ticulars, Pollard’s Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, pp. 9 f. 

" Shakspere Allusion-Book (London, 1909), 1, p. 208. 

Works, Iv, p. 5. 
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keep their plays unpublished, against the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, is the “admonition” which Malone says °* was 
“ directed to the Stationers’ Company in the year 1637, by 
Philip Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, then Lord 
Chamberlain.” Its very specific language bears so point- 
edly on this whole question that I quote the paper in full: 


After my hearty commendations.—Whereas complaint was hereto- 
fore presented to my dear brother and predecessor, by his majesties 
servants, the players, that some of the company of printers and 
stationers had procured, published, and printed, diverse of their 
books of comedyes and tragedyes, chronicle historyes, and the like, 
which they had (for the special service of his majestye and for their 
own use) bought and provided at very dear and high rates. By 
means whereof, not only they themselves had much prejudice, but the 
books much corruption, to the injury and disgrace of the authors. 
And thereupon the master and wardens of the company of printers 
and stationers were advised by my brother to take notice thereof, 
and to take order for the stay of any further impression of any of 
the playes or interludes of his majesties servants without their 
consents: which being a caution given with such respect, and 
grounded on such weighty reasons, both for his majesties service and 
the particular interest of the players, and soe agreeable to common 
justice and that indifferent measure which every man would look for 
in his own particular, it might have beer presumed that they would 
have needed no further order or direction in the business, notwith- 
standing which, I am informed that some copies of playes belonging 
to the king and queenes servants, the players, and purchased by them 
at dear rates, having been lately stollen or gotten from them by 
indirect means, are now attempted to be printed; which, if it should 
be suffered, would directly tend to their apparent detriment and 
prejudice, and to the disenabling them to do their majesties service: 
for prevention and redresse whereof, it is desired that order be given 
and entered by the master and wardens of the company of printers 
and stationers, that if any playes be already entered, or shall here- 
after be brought unto the hall to be entered for printing, that notice 
thereof be given to the king and queenes servants, the players, and 
an enquiry made of them to whom they do belong; and that none 
bee suffered to be printed untill the assent of their majesties’ said 
servants be made appear to the Master and Wardens of the company 


=“ Boswell’s Malone” Shakespeare (1821), mm, pp. 160f., note. 
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of printers and stationers, by some certificate in writing under the 
hands of John Lowen, and Joseph Taylor, for the kings servants, and 
of Christopher Beeston for the king and queenes young company, or 
of such other persons as shall from time to time have the direction 
of these companies; which is a course that can be hurtfull unto 
none but such as are about unjustly to peravayle themselves of 
others’ goods, without respect of order or good governement; which 
I am confident you will be careful to avoyd, and therefore I recom- 
mend it to your special care. And if you shall have need of any 
further authority or power either from his majestye or the 
counsell-table, the better to enable you in the execution thereof, upon 
notice given to mee either by yourselves or the players, I will 
endeavor to apply that further remedy thereto, which shall be 
requisite. And soe I bidd you very heartily farewell, and rest 
Your very loving friend 
P. and M. 
June 10, 1637. 
To the Master and Wardens of the Company of Printers and 
Stationers. 


The significance of these things is patent. Such a state 
of affairs means—since neither the law nor the idea of 
modern copyright had yet taken effective shape—that sur- 
reptitious and unauthorized publishing, especially of plays, 
would have been, a priori, not the unreasonable, but the 
reasonable thing; that shorthand, and any other means 
available, would have been used to accomplish the sta- 
tioner’s (to him more or less justifiable) ends; and that 
some of the far-reaching problems of authentic texts and 
textual readings may be simplified and possibly solved by 
their reference to these conditions. And this a priori 
belief is impressively confirmed by much direct evidence. 


H. Rosrnson SurpuHerp. 
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XXV.—THE PROSE DIALOGUE OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH AND THE 
RESTORATION 


Literary historians, in characterizing the pamphlet 
literature of the English Civil War and the early years 
of the Restoration have, as a rule, contented themselves 
with the statement that much of the prose of the period 
was written in dialogue. It is the purpose of this paper 
to give some idea of the varying popularity of the dialogue 
during the period from 1640 to 1700, to characterize the 
commonest type more precisely than has been customary, 
and briefly to suggest its possible relation to English 
predecessors and to foreign works, ancient and contem- 
porary. 

After an investigation in which the large number of 
titles gathered from a variety of sources has been greatly 
reduced by the elimination of all verse dialogues and all 
others marked by a strongly dramatic quality, it is at last 
possible to determine the years when the prose dialogue 
was most popular.’ From a careful tabulation of 1,500 
dialogues dated before 1750 we learn that the times of 


1 Allowance must, of course, be made for lack of continuity in our 
sources of information. The superior thoroughness of the Thomason 
Catalogue (1640-1661) and the Term Catalogue (1668-1709) as 
compared to the Stationers’ Register, which covers the entire period 
from 1554-1708, makes natural some increase in the totals for the 
years which they cover. It is not surprising to see a sharp advance 
from 1640 to 1645, and a sharp decline from 1660 to 1665. But not 
all the irregularities can be thus accounted for. From 1645 to 1655 
there is a decided falling off, and in the following half decade a 
considerable revival of production, all in the Thomason period; 
while the whole record of the second burst of popularity can be 
traced strictly within the limits of the Term Catalogue. 
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excess production were years of political excitement: 
1641-2, 1660, 1680-1. In the year 1641 50 dialogues 
appeared ; in 1642, 24; in 1660, 24; in 1680, 25; in 1681, 
40; and yet, excluding these years, the average production 
is less than ten. 

These temporary increases in publication were further- 
more accompanied by a rise in the percentage of purely 
political dialogues. Although this percentage is high all 
through the two decades from 1640 to 1660, it rises in 
1642 to 68%, in 1660 to 70%, and in 1641 to 76%. 
Even more striking is the situation in 1681. Here a 
percentage of 72 is attained, although in the years from 
1660 to 1680 political dialogues had formed a bare 20% 
of the whole. 

From these facts it is evident that in the larger periods 
of production, political dialogues formed a great part of 
the whole, and, in fact, that the increase in the high years 
was almost wholly political. 

Now, what was the character of these dialogues? The 
typical product may be characterized in several ways. To 
begin with, it was almost always short. Many times it 
was printed on a single sheet, not infrequently on one side 
of a sheet. In this form it was well adapted to wide 
distribution. It could be disposed of for little or nothing, 
it could be got rapidly into circulation, and it lent itself 
to purposes of display. Again, it had as a rule but two 
speakers, differentiated rather by the views they held or 
the doctrines they expounded than by the details of char- 
acterization. Because the dialogue was a convenient 
instrument for setting in opposition the views or doctrines 
which, to the man in the street, were characteristic of 
trades or professions, these two characters are frequently 
representatives of classes or parties. L’Estrange’s 
Observator (1681-1684), most famous of the periodicals 
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of the time, has as speakers in its dialogues, Whig and 
Tory, Whig and Observator, Courantier and Whig, 
Courantier and Trimmer, and finally Observator and 
Trimmer. Moreover, even where both speakers are of the 
same occupation, interest centers in the topics discussed, 
not in the men themselves. 

In the numerous instances where the aim is to attack 
individuals and where prominent figures of the time 
appear as characters, there is much personal satire; but 
usually it is built upon the acts of the victims, or, if 
disaster has perchance overtaken them, directed at their 
present plight. Rarely is there an attempt to reflect 
personal foibles in speeches put into the mouths of char- 
acters. Public men like Cromwell, Strafford, and Laud 
were often accused, openly, or by innuendo, of acts or 
designs dangerous to the state. Sometimes the proportion 
of truth in such pamphlets was considerable, but as a 
class they were given to exaggeration and unrestrained 
invective. 

The two most hated men in England during the early 
years of the Civil War were, without much question, 
William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford. In a work entitled, “ The 
Poets’ Knavery Discovered, in all their lying Pamphlets, 
wittily and very ingeniously composed—” (1641) the 
author says that “there have been above three hundred 
lying pamphlets printed to my credible enumeration.” 
Among these the author enumerates “ Dialogue between 
him and the Lord’s grace of Canterbury,” “ Dialogue 
between Dr. Cosins and a fellow of his college,” “A 
Dialogue betwixt the King of France and Spain.” 

The reaction came in the early years of the Restoration, 
when the pent-up energies of the Royalists spent them- 
selves in vilification of all the leaders of the Cromwellian 
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régime. Dialogues of ghosts had been popular for some 
time, and the idea of a dialogue between “ the Ghost of 
Charles I, late King of England, and Oliver, the late 
usurping Protector,” particularly appealed to the popular 
fancy. Just so there were conferences between Oliver and 
his wife, Oliver and his son Richard, Oliver and his 
faithful lieutenant, the Reverend Hugh Peters, while 
Lambert, Bradshaw, Vane, Joyce, Tichburn and Ireton, 
Haslerig all were assaulted individually and collectively. 

In such dialogues as these, and, indeed, in a large 
proportion of the entire product, the tone was satirical 
and humorous. Ludicrous details were seized upon with 
avidity. Rough jests abounded. There was a deal of 
rough and tumble banter, of brisk exchange of witticisms. 
Statesmen were made to berate one another like fishwives. 
or quarrel like children, the humour of the piece appearing 
in the very inappropriateness of the epithets. The tone 
of these sheets may be gathered from one specimen aimed 
at Laud—“ The Bishop’s Potion: Or a Dialogue between 
the Bishop and his Physician; wherein he desireth the 
Doctor to have a Care of his Body, and to preserve him 
from being let Blood in the Neck, when the sign is in 
Taurus” (1641). The bishop having complained of a 
feeling of heaviness, the doctor administers an emetic, 
remarking that “there are certain raw Crudities, that lie 
heavy and undigested upon your Stomach which will, 
without Remedy, and that speedily, ascend on high, until 
it stifle and suffocate your Grace.” Thereupon the patient 
brings up in succession, evidence of his connivance at 
“the tobacco patent, the Book of Pastimes on the Sunday 
which he caused to be made, a star-chamber order against 
Mr. Prynne, Mr. Burton, and Dr. Bastwicke, the Instru- 
ments creating absentee clergymen” (whose work was 
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done by Curates), “ The Book of Canons.” When the 
Mitre follows, he admits relief. 

Sometimes, in the effort to win converts for parties, a 
more serious tone was adopted, and the giving of political 
information substituted for mere raillery. When this 
was the scheme, one speaker was not infrequently a 
countryman and the other from the city, or the one a mere 
citizen, and the other some person possessed of peculiar 
opportunities to acquire information. Frequently two 
fictitious characters discussed the latest news, as where 
a Cavalier and a Convert discuss the intrigues of the 
Queen to bring in the Papacy, the attempt to make Oxford 
a stronghold of Catholicism, or the double dealing of the 
King; or where a Citizen and a Country Gentleman 
exchange views regarding the Guild Hall trouble, “ the 
Skirmish at S. Paul’s,” and “the passages at the Sessions 
house.” Naturally, the lion’s share of the talking is likely 
to fall to the informer. These news sheets bear an unques- 
tionable relation to the early periodical, and, in particular, 
to the newspaper extra. 

In the time of Sir Roger L’Estrange and the Popish 
Plot, such conversations were often loaded down with 
quotations and references to documents. The conversa- 
tions might be jocular at times, and highly colloquial 
always, but the purpose was far more than mere amuse- 
ment. L’Estrange was a shrewd and powerful man, 
uncommonly skillful in meeting the charges of numerous 
bitter enemies—and his liberal use of the dialogue proves 
the esteem in which it was held. 

Almost never was the purpose of the dialogue anything 
but utilitarian. Its object, to defeat or discomfit an 
antagonist, might be gained in various ways, now serious, 
now jocular; by satire, personal or general. The aim of 
the political dialogue was, however, rarely deliberately 
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artistic. In a piece designed for the man on the street, 
such labor would have seemed misdirected. 

Of the non-political dialogues of the period, though 
their number is small, much might be said. As I have 
shown elsewhere ? the dialogue of the Commonwealth and 
the Restoration touched on many subjects and reflected 
various aspects of the life of the times. But requirements 
of space prevent extended discussion of this point. Suffice 
it to say, that, at least so far as the number of speakers 
involved, and the length of the entire composition, these 
dialogues closely resembled that described as the typical 
political variety. 

The variety of dialogue which attained immense popu- 
larity in 1641 and the years that followed, was, as might 
be expected, not quite unknown before that time. Occa- 
sional dialogues may be cited which were short, involved 
but two speakers, lacked formal or deliberately devised 
setting, were colloquial or jocose in tone, and minimized 
characterization. In many particulars, the Martin Mar- 
prelate pamphlets, several of which were in dialogue, 
satisfy such a description. The rude vigor of their phrases 
and their enormous significance must have gone far to 
establish such a style as they exemplified. However, it 
is really striking how slight is the demonstrable connection 
with the past in the case of the Marprelate tracts or of 
those of which we have previously been speaking. The 
earlier dialogue, more frequently educational or religious 
than political, was many times a mere text book, manual 
of devotion, or theological disputation of the sort which 


* The facts presented in this paper are drawn from the first three 
chapters of my dissertation, “The Non-dramatic Dialogue in English 
Prose before 1750,” offered in partial fulfillment of requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Harvard University, June, 
1918, 
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throve to such an extent after 1681. The distinguished 
dialogists of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centu- 
ries, men like Nash, Chettle, Munday, Elyot, Heywood, 
Sackville, and Greene, busied themselves with works of 
many sorts. Nicholas Breton produced no fewer than 
eleven dialogues, inconsiderable in substance, yet some- 
times not unattractive in style, varying greatly in rapidity 
of conversational exchange, but always unpractical, fan- 
tastic, and extravagant. There were numerous dialogues 
of manners wherein were treated enclosure of lands, the 
plague, usury, witchcraft, gambling, the theatre, extrava- 
gance of dress and like subjects, but the manner was not 
that which we have remarked in the political dialogues of 
the Commonwealth and the Restoration. Even where it 
turns itself to such topics as the divorce of Henry VIII, 
the prospective marriage of Elizabeth and of Prince 
Charles, the Armada, the state of Ireland, the Siege of 
Ostend in 1602, the prerogative of Parliament, and the 
allegiance owed by subjects to their king, the dialogue is 
more deliberate and serious than that which followed. 

There were, therefore, in the literature of the previous 
century, suggestions which, gathered here and there, might 
make possible the dialogue which we are considering; but 
the impetus to the combination, and the perfecting touch 
must have come from the needs and opportunities of con- 
temporary politics. 

A glance at the dialogue on the Continent warrants an 
identical conclusion. The classical dialogue of Plato, 
Cicero, and Lucian; the scholastic dialogue of the early 
fathers and the medieval church; the religious polemics 
of Germany; the immensely popular dialogue literature 
of Italy—none of these is what we are seeking. The 
manner of Plato and Cicero is absurdly dissimilar. The 
dialogue of Lucian, despite its light and humorous tone, 
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and rapid exchange, is not represented with adequacy 
until the revival of dialogues of the dead in the early 
eightenth century. The works of Sachs, Wingfield, 
Barlow, and Turner, closely related in certain respects to 
the Marprelate pamphlets, lack the numerous and con- 
tinuous following in England which we like to associate 
with real influence. Their popularity was short-lived and 
restricted in extent by the lack of a real reading public: 
the issues they raised were temporary. Even the litera- 
ture of Italy, tremendously influential upon English life 
in the sixteenth century, was wholly different in form and 
subject matter. Its conduct books influenced education 
rather than polities; the works of Machiavelli, Bruno, and 
Occhino, were large in scope and anything but popular in 
subject matter. 

Once again we are driven for an explanation to the 
atmosphere of the times. In a day of public excitement, 
of civil discord, when party lines were growing in sharp- 
ness, when the newspaper extra was better established than 
the periodical itself, circumstances conspired to call the 
political dialogue into being. That it was of no perma- 
nent literary value is neither here nor there. It was an 
efficient instrument for doing what the generation wanted 
done, and its popularity gives it a significance as a true 
expression of the spirit of the times. 


Bartuotow V. CrawForp. 
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The Modern Language Association of 
America 


On October first, 1919 the Association issued an Index 
to the Publications, vols. 1-xxx1m, inclusiv. The Index is 
a book of 100 pages in the format of the Publications and 
lists in alfabetical order the names of authors, titles of 
articles, and other items indicating the main lines of 


scolarly interest in contributions to the Publications. 


The Index is for sale by the Secretary of the Association 
at two dollars. 
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The Modern Humanities Research 
Association 


Proressor Gustave Lanson, 
President 

Founded at Cambridge, England, June 1, 1918, the 
Mopern Humanities Researcn Association has for its 
main object the encouragement of advanst study in modern 
languages and literatures by co-operation, thru correspond- 
ence, personal intercourse, the interchange of information 
and counsel, and financial support for students engaged in 
research. It publishes a quarterly Bulletin for the infor- 
mation of members. 

Membership in the Mopern Ilumanities Researcu 
Association is offerd to members of the Moprrn Lan- 
avacE Association oF America at a reduction of 20%, 
i. e. one dollar and a half per annum. The fiscal year 
begins in October. Application for membership, accom- 
panied by the fee ($1.50), shud be sent to the Secretary- 
Tresurer of the Mopern Lanevace AssociaTION or 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIV COUNCIL 


In accordance with propositions of date November 
18, 1918, Voted: 
To approve the recommendations of the Committee 
on a Cumulativ Index, as folloes: 
1. That a general alfabetical index to volumes 
1-xxxiu1 of the Publications be prepared. 

. That the index contain, for each article, an 
author entry and as many subject entries as 
ar necessary to indicate the main lines of 
scolarly interest. 

. That the Index be prepared by a member of this 
Association, to be selected by this Committee. 

. That the indexer be paid by the Association a 
a fee of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

. That the index, when redy, be issued as a 
separate volume. 

. That after the appearance of the index the 
present system of printing tables of contents 
be discontinued (except that each yearly 
volume shud hav its own table of contents). 

. That in the last number of each yearly volume 
issued thereafter there be an index for the 
year of the same caracter as the general index. 

. That after the appearance of volume xt a second 
general index be issued covering volumes 
XXXIV-XL, 


. That the Secretary of the Association notify the 
Editorial Boards of the Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, Modern Language 
Notes, Modern Philology, and the Romanic 
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Review of the plan of the Modern Language 
Association for indexing the Publications, 
and suggest that each Board prepare for its 
own periodical, first, an index of the same 
type as that which we ar proposing for the 
Publications, to cover the period ending 
simultaneously with the period proposed for 
our index; and secondly, later indices corre- 
sponding similarly to those proposed for the 
Publications. 

10. That there be appointed after the war an 
International Committee to consider the 
preparation of a general cumulativ bibliografy 
covering scolarly publications in the field of 
modern languages. 


II. In accordance with a proposition of date December 


III. 


2, 1918, Voted: 

To accept the invitation of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity to hold the next meeting of the Association 
at Columbus, December 29, 30, 31, 1919. 


In accordance with propositions of date April 4, 
1919, Voted: 

1. That an index be publisht. 

2. That Professor William Kurrelmeyer be offerd 
a fee of two hundred dollars for compiling the 
index and reading the proofs thereof. 

3. That in order to finance the enterprize the 
Tresurer be authorized to draw upon savings 
bank accounts for a sum not exceding five 
hundred dollars. 


4. That the Secretary be authorized to send a 
circular letter to all members and all subscrib- 
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ing libraries inviting subscriptions to the 
index at the rate of one dollar and a half to 
be paid on delivery thereof. 


In accordance with a proposition of date September 
23, 1919, Voted: 

To recommend the election of Professor Alfred 
Morel-Fatio and Sir Walter Raleigh to Hon- 
orary Membership in the Association. 


In accordance with propositions of date October 
18, 1919, Voted: 
1. To appoint Professors E. H. Wilkins, H. H. 
Bender, R. H. Fife, Jr., E. C. Hills, and 
B. E. Young a committee, with power of sub- 
stitution for each and power to ad to their 
number, to co-operate with the Committee 
of Fifteen of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers in the prepara- 
tion of a statement of the aims and purposes 
of modern language work in the United States. 
2. To recommend that the Association ratify the 
constitution of The American Council of 
Learned Societies devoted to Humanistic 
Studies and thereby becom entitled to repre- 
sentation therein. 
In accordance with a proposition of date October 
27, 1919, Voted: 
To present at the invitation of the Library of 
Congress and thru the Smithsonian Institution 
a set of the Publications of the Association to 
the Library of the University of Louvain. 


W. G. Howarp, 
Secretary. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS xxl 


MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


INCLUDING MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL Division OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Names of Life Members ar printed in small capitals 


Adams, Arthur, Professor of English and Librarian, Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Apams, Epwarp LARRABEE, Assistant Professor of French and Span- 
ish, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1333 Washte- 
naw Ave.] 

Adams, Gertrude Mason, Instructor in English, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. [107 Park Ave.] 

Adams, John Chester, Assistant Professor of English and Faculty 
Adviser in Undergraduate Literary Activities, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Adams, Joseph Quincy, Professor of English, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. [167 Goldwin Smith Hall] 

Adams, Warren Austin, Professor of German, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Adler, Frederick Henry Herbert, Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of German, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
[603 Highland Ave.] 

Albaladejo, José M., Instructor in Spanish, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kas. [1420 Ohio St.] 

Alberti, Christine, Head of the French Department, Allegheny High 
School, North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. [318 W. North Ave.] 

Albright, Evelyn May, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [1227 E. 57th St.) 

Alden, Earle Stanley, The Gilman School, Roland Park, Md. 

Alden, Raymond Macdonald, Professor of English, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Alderman, William E., Instructor in English, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. [1918 Vilas St.] 

Alexander, Luther Herbert, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Allen, Beverly Sprague, Assistant Professor of English, New York 

University, New York, N. Y. [University Heights] 
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Allen, Clifford Gilmore, Associate Professor of Romanic Languages, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

ALLEN, Epwargp ARCHIBALD, Professor Emeritus of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Allen, F. Sturges, Springfield, Mass. [83 St. James Ave.] 

Allen, Hope Emily, Kenwood, Oneida, N. Y. 

Allen, William H., Bookseller, Temple, Pa. [R. F. D. 1] 

Almstedt, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Alonso, Antonio, Instructor in Spanish, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Altroechi, Rudolph, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5756 Blackstone Ave.] 
Amberton, Clare, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [23 Lynwood 

Place] 

Amos, Flora Ross, Assistant Professor of English, College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Anderson, Frederick Pope, Instructor in Spanish and Italian, Yale 
College, New Haven, Conn. [277 Dwight St.] 

Andrews, Albert LeRoy, Instructor in German and Scandinavian, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Andrews, Clarence Edward, Assistant Professor of English, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, 0. 

Anger, Henri, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Arbib-Costa, Alfonso, Instructor in Romance Languages, College of 
the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [500 W. 144th St.] 

Armstrong, Edward C., Professor of the French Language, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Arnold, Frank Russell, Professor of Modern Languages, State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Arnold, Morris LeRoy, Professor of English Literature, Hamline 
University, St. Paul, Minn. [2628 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn.] 

Aron, Albert W., Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Il. [132 Elm St.] 

Arvin, Neil Cole, Instructor in French, The Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. 

Ashby, Stanley Royal, Instructor in English, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. [University Station] 

Ashley, Edgar Louis, Associate Professor of German, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass, [M. A. ©. Faculty 
Club] 

Atkin, Ernest George, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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IMPORTANT 
NEW SPANISH BOOKS 


Ewart: Cuba y las Costumbres Cubanas 
By Frank Carman Ewart, Professor of Romanic Lan- 
guages in Colgate University. 
For first- or second-year classes in high schools and for all 
who are interested in Spanish-American countries. 


Coester: Cuentos de la América Espaiiola 
Selected and edited with Notes and Vocabulary, by ALFRED 
Corster. [Jn press} 
These stories by writers from nine different Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries illustrate the life and language of each country. 


Marcial Dorado: Primeras Lecturas en Espaiol 
By Marcia Dorapo, Associate Professor of 
Spanish, Bryn Mawr College. [Jn press] 
A first-year reader, dealing with the life and history of 
Spain and of South America, simple in style, but providing a 
systematic review in the fundamentals of grammar. 


International Modern Language Series 


Espronceda: El Estudiante de Salamanca 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
GerorGE TyLeR Nortuup, Associate Professor of Spanish 
Literature, The University of Chicago. 
Other selections from Espronceda (Spain’s greatest Ro- 
mantic poet) included in this volume are Cancion de Pirata, 
El Canto del Cosaco, El Mendigo, Soneto, and A. Teresa. 


Hartzenbusch: Juan de las Viiias 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
James Geppes, Jg., Professor of Romance Languages in 
Boston University. 
The simple yet idiomatic Spanish of this play forms an 
interesting foundation for practice in simple conversation. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


FERNANDEZ AND PURDIE’S TROZOS SELECTOS 
With questions, exercises, outlines, notes, and vocabu- 
lary by ArTURO FERNANDEZ, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in the U. S. Naval Academy, and Joszpn M. 
Purprz, Instructor in the same. 280 pp. 12mo. $1.12. 


A carefully graded second-year Spanish reader containing 
a variety of interesting and unhackneyed material of real 
literary value. Among the authors represented are Fron- 
taura, Correa, Valdés, Mesonero Romanos, Dario, Larra, 
Castelar, Cervantes, and in verse ape Benttes, Isela 


HILLS’S SPANISH TALES FOR BEGINNERS. New Edition. 
By E. C. Hrx1s, Professor in Indiana University. viii + 
298 +- xxix pp. 16mo. $1.12. 


This new edition has direct-method exercises by Mrs. 
Louise Reinhardt of the Colorado Springs High School. 


BARRES’S COLETTE BAUDOCHE 
Authorized edition edited by Marcet Moravp, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. xx-+ 237 pp. 16mo. Illustrated. 
80 cents. 


This notable story by one of the most popular French 
writers of the day is of particular interest at the present time 
of rejoicing over the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France. 
The scene of the story is Metz under the recent German 
régime, and Colette, the heroine, is a French maiden with 
whom a young German professor falls in love. In the story, 
which possesses charming simplicity and lucidity of style, 
patriotism finally triumphs over love. M. Barrés has kindly 
authorized this edition. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street 6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Ave. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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FOR MODERN LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


KOSTES PALAMAS: Life Immovable. 
Translated by AnisTipes E. PHovrripes, formerly instructor in Greek and 
Latin, Harvard University. 237 pages. $2.00. 

Kostes Palamas, the Secretary of the University of Athens, has for many years 
been a leading figure in. the intellectual life of modern Greece, but he is compara- 
tively little known in America. French critics whose standing is undoubted, have 
awarded him a place as the greatest of contemporary European poets. It is with 
much pleasure therefore that we present his work to poetry lovers in this country. 
The translation adheres faithfully to the original but is not fettered by the 
demands of rime. A long introductory essay gives much information regarding the 
author as well as the state of letters in modern Athens. 


SLAVIC EUROPE: A Bibliography in the Western European 
Languages. 
By Rosert J. Kerner, Associate Professor of History, University of Missouri. 
xxiv + 402 pages. $3.50. 

This volume is a complete guide for students of Slavic literatures as well as of 
political and social history, languages, and archwology. An introductory section 
on the Slavs in general is followed by sections on the Russians (including the 
Great Russians, Little Russians or Ukrainians, and White Russians); the Poles; 
the Siavs, other than Poles, in the former German Empire; the Bohemians and the 
Slovaks, together with general Austro-Hungarian bibliography; the Southern 
Slavs, namely, the Jugo-Slavs or Slovenes, the Serbo-Croats, the Bulgarians, and 
the Macedonians. The book is especially helpful in its lists of translations of 
modern authors and criticisms on their works. 


PERSONALITY IN GERMAN LITERATURE. 
By Kuno Francxs, Professor of the History of German Culture, Emeritus, 
Harvard University. ix + 221 pages. $1.40. 

Professor Francke’s attempt in this volume is to depict the literary expression 
of German national character in that portentous epoch when the modern world was 
born, the era from the height of chivalric culture to the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. Although a definite critical principle underlies the presentation, it 
is a most converient summary of the history of Middle High German literature, 
with indication of the interrelations between literature and pictorial art. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
The Italian text with a translation in English blank verse and a commentary 
by Courtney Lanapon, Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Brown University. Vol. I, The Inferno. Ixxv + 397 pages. $2.50. 

In the task of reclothing the Divine Comedy for the use of English-speaking 
readers and students, Professor Langdon has during twenty years of preparation 
placed before himself the triune aim of an accurate and sympathetic reproduction 
of the author’s spirit, thoughts, and moods, good English, and good verse. Blank 
verse is selected as ‘“‘not merely the best, but the only organically satisfactory 
medium,”’ because, being rhythmical and metrical, it can supply the emotional 
and fusing element fatally lacking in prose. The Interpretative Analysis is an 
interesting feature of the edition. 


Send for our new catalogue of books on English Literature and Belles-Lettres 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


17 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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J. H. FURST COMPANY 


23 S. HANOVER STREET, BALTIMORE 


PRINTERS OF 


Philological and Scientific Works 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US 

ARE: 

The Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America 

The Johns Hopkins University Circulars 

Modern La~guage Notes 

American Jcurnal of Philology 

Univ. of North Carolina Studies in Philology 

American Journal of Mathematics 

Maryland Historical Magazine 


Fully equipped with Special Types, Accents, etc., 
necessary to fill orders Promptly and 
Accurately 


Special Attention given to the printing of 
Doctors’ Dissertations 
in Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and the Romance 
and Germanic Languages 


Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas 
Edited by H. L. HUTTON 
$1.60 


An interesting edition of this play prepared for advanced students 
with extensive notes and discussion of languages, both vocabulary 
and grammar, of history, psychology and esthetics, supplying 
all the material the student should need to form an independent 
opinion. 


La Liquidation du Romantisme 


Et les Directions Actuelles de Littérature 
de la Francaise 
Par 
FRANCIS YVON ECCLES 
$1.60 

These French lectures were delivered before an audience of Sec- 
ondary teachers at the University of London. Their publication 
fills the need for a general survey, which defines the significance of 
the more characteristic French writings of our day in relation to 
the literature of the recent past. 

In the author’s view a whole cycle of art and thought which 
began definitely with Rousseau has but lately come to an end. 
Romanticism, which depreciated reason and the will, and asserted 
the supremacy of instinct, was a splendid deflection from French 
tradition. The winding up of this cycle involves much more than 
a change of poetical fashion. 

At all booksellers or 
from the publishers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City 
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JUNTA PARA AMPLIACION DE EsTUDIOS 
Centro de estudios histéricos. Paseo de Recoletos, 20, Madrid. 


PUBLICACIONES DE LA “ REVISTA 
DE FILOLOG{A ESPANOLA ” 


Esta revista se ha propuesto formar una colleccién de libros 
escogidos sobre lengua y litteratura espamiola, destinados 
:: @ la ensefianza cientifica y praéctica de estas materias 


ACABA DE PUBLICARSE: 
RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 


ANTOLOGIA DE PROSISTAS 
CASTELLANOS 


Ofrece este libro una abundante colleccién de trozos selectos 
sacados de los autores que con mas arte presentan los rasgos 
caracteristicos de nuestro genio literario, desde la prosa del rey | 
Sabio hasta los escritores del siglo x1x. 


Cada autor va precedido de observaciones sobre su signifi- 
cacién literaria, caracter de su lengua y peculiaridades de su 
estilo; y al pie de las p4ginas abundantes notas aclaran las 
principales dificultades de sentido y llaman la atencién sobre 
las construcciones més interesantes. 


Un volumen en 8°, de 384 pags., encuadernado en tela. 
Precio: 4,50 pesetas. 


Los pedidos a 
G. E. STECHERT & CO. 
151-155 West 25th Street NEW YORK CITY 


Tue Society or America has 
issued as a separate volume the Census of Fif- 
teenth Century Books owned in America, which 
appeared in the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library for April-December 1918. 

The price is $1.50 in paper, or $2.50 in cloth 
binding. Copies may be secured by addressing 
the chairman of the Committee of the Society in 
charge of the Census, 


Grorce Parker WINSHIP, 
Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library, 
Harvard Unwwersity, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Modern Language Series 


Jacinto Benavente Becomes A Manager 


The City of Madrid has just made 
Jacinto Benavente director of the 
great National Theater. Having 
been an actor as well as a play- 
wright, Benavente now becomes a 
manager of the Teatro Espafiol 
with which are associated the most 
glorious memories of the Spanish 
drama from Calderén to Echegaray, 
Galdés, los Quintero and Benavente 
himself. The regulations stipulate 
that during the session only plays 
by Spanish authors shall be per- 
formed at the Teatro Espaiiol.— 


Press notice, October 20, 1919. 


L° INTERESES CREADOS, scheduled for pro- 

duction, is one of the finest of Benavente’s satirical 
plays. Written in the pure Castilian style with a grace 
and sureness of taste and a delightful mockery, it has 
already become the favorite modern Spanish drama 
réad in American schools. Its edition together with 
two of the author’s shorter plays, Sin Querer and De 
Pequefias Causas, by Dr. John Van Horne of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been called “the most happy 
selection for Intermediate Classroom use.” 


Benavente was first made accessible to the students of 
American Colleges and Universities by D. C. Heath & 
Company in a competently edited textbook fully up to 
the best traditions of American scholarship. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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